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and Handling Wartime Cans 


“ No. 3. STORAGE. A series of suggestions for maintaining * 
ad ° highest canning efficiency with the new metal containers. 


Moisture content of case lumber 
should not exceed 15%. 


Keep all cases (wood or fibre) 
dry in storage. 


a D0 make sure that fibre-board cases containing wartime 
cans are kept dry in storage. Rust might occur where 
the moist fibre comes in contact with the metal. 


Fie D0 make sure that any wooden cases used for packing 
wartime cans are made of dry, well-seasoned lumber. 
Wood with a high moisture content causes rusting of cans. 


Keep warehouse doors and windows closed ... 


4. DO N’T open warehouse doors or windows any mcre than 
necessary. Sudden changes in warehouse tem- 
perature usually cause sweating and eventual rusting of cans. 


5. DON'T case and store cans exceeding 95°F. as they will 
retain that excess temperature for a long period 
with adverse effects on the service life of the container. 


herence to the recognized principles of good 
canning practice. Remember, if you are faced 
with any difficult canning problems, call your 


THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable of taking 
care of all specified requirements, provided proper 
precautions are taken by the canner. To help you 


maintain the highest canning standards with these 
cans, American Can Company is taking this means 
of pointing out further the necessity of strict ad- 


nearest Canco representative today. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| Watch temperature of cans at time of casing. 
4 
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The post of greatest risk and honor 
goes to America’s fighting forces in 
theair, on land and onthe sea. But 
those of us behind the lines must 
play our part. 


Our customers can and must sup- 
ply, promptly and generously, the 
preserved vegetables needed to win 
the war. The men and women 
on the farms, in the factories, the 


offices, all can contribute. 


We—a cog in the great American 
machine—offer our experience and 
resources to provide and keep Green 
Pea and Lima Bean Hulling Equip- 
ment operating economically. 


xk 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Established 1880 


KEWAUNEE 
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Incorporated 1924 
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FOR A BRIGHTER FUTURE 


Approximately 14 of all men rejected for selective 
service were disqualified for reasons of physical dis- 
ability and defects related to improper nutrition. 
This was the beginning of the government's bal- 
anced diet program, which means an increasin 

demand for quality “‘canned fresh’’ vegetables 


fruits. 
CORN CANNERS 


Look ahead to these improved, modern machines 


FMC 
DOUBLE HUSKER 


Brings husking efficiency 

_ close to 100%, as the result 
of a new, and different husk- 
ing principle. No bruising or 
breaking, even of the tend- 
erest, smallest ears. Greater 
capacity; low upkeep. Motor 
drive optional. 


NO. 2 UNIVERSAL 
CORN CUTTER 


Anexceptionally versatile machine; will 
single-cut whole grain corn, double cut 
kernel corn or cut and scrape for cream 
style. Increases yield and improves 
quality. 


A 801-X 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
Shows modern equipment for canning corn, 
beans, peas, tomatoes and tomato products 
and all canned foods. 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN Split Remover Washers 
operate on the principle of using the force of 
water to separate dirt from peas, and is the 
only successful method for thoroughly wash- 
ing peas. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN Hydraulic Elevators and Washers are designed 
to handle a high speed line of peas. Also suitable for whole grain corn, 
navy beans, etc. Can be easily installed by your plant mechanics. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


Blanchers are more 
efficient by actual sedi- 
ment test. Self cleaning 
and automatic skimming 
devices account for their 
superior performance. 


WRITE FOR OUR PEA MACHINERY CATALOG, WHICH FULLY 
DESCRIBES AND ILLUSTRATES OUR COMPLETE LINE. 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


BERLIN CHAPMAN Quality Pea Separators operate on a 
patented principle that is very simple. The peas fall into a 
slow moving brine, where the high quality peas rise toward 
the top and the lower quality peas sink toward the bottom, and 
both are conveyed to their respective discharge chutes, or 
directly into Hydraulic Elevators, and conveyed to any point 
in the plant. Designed to fit in your high speed line, and will 
handle from 180 to 240 No. 2 cans per minute. 


BERLIN 
CHAPMAN 
Picking 
Tettes 
are especially 
designed to 
meet canning factory requirements. The 
entire Table can be washed and inspected 
with very little effort. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN Split Load Pea Regraders provide 
maximum pea grading facilities with the minimum amount of 
machine space. The first screen splits the load approximately 
in half. The smaller sizes going to the screens below, and the 
larger sizes continuing on through the screens above. These 
machines can be built with various combinations of screens. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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EDITORIALS 


is stepping up so steadily that all men must feel 

an added interest in everything they do. More 
and more of our near relatives, especially the very young, 
are being called to the colors, and others learn definitely 
that their own boys are at the front in the firing line. 
It is coming home to us in a way that calls for every 
sort of cooperation possible on our own individual 
parts, and we are assured it can only grow more tense. 


Your job as a food producer is a top-high, honorable 
one. You have been given your orders, you know what 
has to be done, and you are going to do it. But it is 
not just a question of producing the food. You have 
been told that you must make unusual efforts to protect 
the plant against fire and sabotage, while you protect 
the food produced. You must not only be Minute Men 
but Seconds Men in this care, leaving not one moment 
pass carelessly. You are as much in uniform to pro- 
duce and to deliver that food safely, and all of it, as 
the men behind the lines getting it up to feed those 
boys. “We trust you have appointed your guards and 
spotters to insure this result, but here is one more sug- 
gestion from the FBI direct. Read the actual “re- 
quest :” 

John Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, today (February 15), asked for the 
assistance and cooperation of war-plant personnel in 
keeping vital information from the enemy. He said 
that careless talk is damaging to our cause and that 
even small bits of knowledge dropped innocently was 
a source of information to the spy ring that the FBI 
has broken. 


C5 is steppin OUR VITALS—The temp of the war 


Mr. Hoover’s message follows: . 
“The Federal Bureau of Investigation has found that 


prevention and caution are certdin ways to maintain 
our internal security and is asking the cooperation and 


assistance of every individual American not to divulge 
that which might be an aid to our enemies if they 
could get it. With the exception of a few Government 
officials people in the war-plants come in contact with 
vital war information more constantly than any other 
civilians. 
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“The espionage agents and saboteurs arrested by the 
FBI thus far have been clever and unscrupulous. We 
know that they are highly trained and are experts in 
the art of gathering information. They have sought 
small bits of information, though seemingly unim- 
portant, to piece together and thus get a picture of 
developments. 

“The only way to prevent information from spread- 
ing is to keep it to yourself. A man can have more 
pride in what he knows and does not tell than in what 
he tells to prove he knows it. 

“All information about our war-plants is important 
but here are some of the special kind of things that 
war-workers should NEVER talk about. 


“WHERE ... are anti-aircraft guns, factories, har- 
bor defenses? Where are our war weapons manu- 
factured? 


“HOW ... are our planes, tanks, and other weapons 
made? How well or poorly do they perform? How are 
they changed in design? 


“WHEN ... will that ship be launched? When will 
that production job be finished? 


“HOW MANY ... ships, planes, tanks, other weap- 
ons, war materials? How many are being made and 
how many do we plan to make? 


“WHAT KIND... of work is he doing in war pro- 
duction? What kind of ship, plane, or tank, is he 
working on? What kind of cargo is going in that ship? 

“This is only a suggestion of the items the enemy 
would like to learn from war workers. Plant managers 
and plant employees must take personal responsibility 
for guarding the particular details of their own oper- 
ations and a personal pride in the knowledge that they 


have vital war information which the enemy WILL 
NOT GET.” NB-548 


UNFORTUNATE —A Congressional Agricultural 
Committee has turned thumbs down on the proposed 
subsidy to growers’ to induce the needed acreages, by 
threatening to prohibit the appropriation of the needed 
money for that purpose. The action is not final, and it 
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is to be hoped it will fail, for while none of us like 
subsidies to get a job done to help win this war, the 
alternative will prove a heavy tax upon the industry. 
It would throw the question back into the laps of the 
Farm Blocs, and that will mean higher prices for all 
crops, and again postpone that day when a canner will 
be able to figure his costs, or the Government be able 
to name prices on canned foods. 


The money that would be spent on such subsidies 
would be but a small fraction of the added burden 
upon all consumers, and upon the Government itself, 
if the prices are left to the mercy of these blocs. It is 
necessary to cover the added costs to the growers, and 
that is the aim, and that could be regulated. From 
what we have heard the great mass of the farmers 
and growers are not in sympathy with these political 
farm blocs, but if they see others grabbing off all the 
tarriff will bear they could not be blamed for doing so 
also. On the other hand.they would have to prove their 
claims before the subsidy is paid. 


During World War I Food Commissioner Hoover 
used the formula “Don’t talk cost, we must have the 


food,” and prices. on tomato acreage, for instance, ran | 


from $6.00 per ton before the war to as high as $60.00 
per ton in places. Some of you can remember this. 


ANOTHER unfortunate worry for many canners, 
apparently, is the well organized propaganda against 
Grade Labeling. We’ve had our say over the years on 
this, and have no desire to enter the dispute again. But 
for the peace of mind of many we ought to say that 
this requirement need not slow down the operations a 
bit; need not add a penny to the cost, and calls for no 
horde of added inspectors or graders. 

As an experienced canner you know what grade you 
pack; you know when it is a fancy, an extra standard 
or a standard. Label your goods for what you know 
them to be, for exactly what they are as you know 
them, and who knows them better! And if you have 
not tried to stretch a so-called border-line or twilight 
zone into a higher quality than it deserves you will 
never get into trouble with the pure food law. You 
are presently careful about placing the weight or con- 
tents upon the label, usually naming a figure slightly 
below what you expect the goods to run, and it has 
not hurt the consumer demand one iota. That is the 
way you have your labels printed, and it costs you not 
one cent more; nor will the printing of grades cost 
you anything, if you order them on your labels when 
being printed. Where labels are already printed there 
will be the cost of imprinting, and you will be allowed 
that. Add confusion in your label room? Not a bit of 
it. If you are one of the firms that has a dozen or more 
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labels, bearing different brands by which you intend 
to convey the variation in quality—(but which no one 
else but you understands)—you can use them up, pro- 
vided you imprint the grade. Never heard any com- 
plaint about label confusion because of this variety of 
labels. You kept them separate, and were very careful 
how they were used. Often they proved to be serious 
competitors with your better grades, and caused you 
to lose money that ought to have been paid for the finer 
goods. At last that unbusiness-like method has been 
ended, and a canner will be able to merchandise his 
packs upon their merits. 


When Buyers’ Labels are furnished they will have 
to carry the quality you sold, or you will most cer- 
tainly refuse to put them on. What will that mean to 
you in the way of a full price for your quality goods? 
We are tempted to predict that the cruelty and ab- 
surdity of allowing for Buyers’ Labels (paying him 
for his labels while he gets all credit for the quality of 
the goods, as if he were the canner) will not only be 
dropped, but a charge and a bonus will be instituted 
by the Canner in its place. 


The point is that you do not have to have your goods 
inspected and graded, and therefore there is no need 
of a multitude of inspectors to do this job. You can 
have them inspected and graded as you have been doing 
in recent years, if you wish to go to that expense. On 
goods reserved by the Government there is no need for 
such grading. They have a large corps of expert grad- 
ers who will grade your pack when ready, and if ac- 
cepted, the goods are sold, and you will be pdid. 

When the goods come upon the market they will re- 
ceive the same treatment as all other products coming 
under the Federal Pure Food law, no more and no less, 
and if you have told the truth you will have no trouble 
whatsoever. 


At last the poor consumer is to have a chance for his 
white alley! 


FOOD, FARM EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 
URGED TO PLACE ORDERS NOW—Secretary Wick- 
ard today (February 8) advised food processors and 
farm equipment manufacturers to place orders now 
for equipment needed for approved new plant facilities, 
and to take immediate action to keep supplies of main- 
tenance and repair parts at a normal level. This 
applies to such firms as food processors, feed millers 
and manufacturers of farm machinery and equipment. 
This announcement was made by the Secretary on ad- 
vice received from the War Production Board that such 
action is necessary to insure adequate production sched- 
uling so that, so far as possible, the critical bottleneck 
items will be available when needed. (1537-43) 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


PROCESSOR CERTIFICATION FOR 
PRICE SUPPORT 


State War Boards Receive Additional Details 
On Price Support Program 


Further details in connection with the 
Food Production Administration’s pro- 
gram for certification of processors and 
prices to be paid growers, are contained 
in a memorandum sent by Director M. 
Clifford Townsend to State War Board 
Chairmen on February 11. The memo- 
yandum sets forth the responsibilities of 
the State and County War Boards in cer- 
tifying canners of peas, corn, tomatoes, 
and snap beans and processors of any 
additional crops that may be brought 
into the Department of Agriculture’s sup- 
port program. Following are excerpts 
from the memorandum that furnish de- 
tails on the general announcement pub- 
lished in The Canning Trade of Febru- 
ary 1. 


The Secretary has announced the 1943 
program of price supports to farmers 
producing tomatoes, green peas, sweet 
corn, and snap beans for processing. The 
provisions of this memorandum will 
apply to any additional processing vege- 
table crops that may be later included. 
The vegetable program for processing 
has been expanded in 1943 to include 
canners, quick freezers, and dehydrators. 
The purpose of this memorandum is to 
set forth the responsibilities of the agen- 
cies involved in the development of the 
program, particularly those of the State 
and County USDA War Boards. 


State USDA War Boards will certify 
processors who apply for certification 
and who agree to pay by contract to 
growers at least the minimum prices. 
The certification phase will be carried 
out in a manner similar to the 1942 pro- 
gram. * * * Processors who meet mini- 
mum price requirements will be assisted 
by State and County War Boards in ob- 
taining the necessary acreage. If ade- 
quate acreage cannot be obtained after 
War Boards have exhausted all means 
of obtaining an adequate acreage, the 
processor will be certified. 


State War Boards should require ap- 
plications for certification to be made 
to the County War Board in which the 
processor’s plant is located and the 
recommendation of the County War 
Board should be obtained before its trans- 
mittal to the State War Board for final 
approval. Separate applications will be 
made by each processor for each plant 
operated and for each crop processed. 
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Grower prices indicated in this memo- 
randum as minimum prices are the lowest 
field run prices which a processor can 
pay growers by contract and be eligible 
for certification. Processors and grow- 
ers may negotiate contracts at higher 
prices. The grower’s only assurance of 
receiving price support is through a con- 
tract with a certified processor. The De- 
partment is not guaranteeing the speci- 
fied prices to individual growers. The 
contractural relationship is required in 
order that supplies of the commodities 
will be available to processors, that sup- 
plies will be produced in areas where 
processing facilities are available and to 
prevent unnecessary waste. 


Where purchases are made on the basis 
of grades (a) the State War Boards may 
determine the prices to be paid for each 
grade, or (b) each processor will be re- 
quired to furnish data showing that his 
grade prices will return to the grower at 
least the minimum field run prices for the 
commodity on the basis of the proportion 
of each grade contained in an average 
season’s deliveries. Where purchases are 
made on the basis of grade, growers 
should be advised that the actual price 
received for the crop may be more or 
less than the minimum price depending 
upon the quality of the commodity de- 
livered. 


The minimum prices for delivery to a 
major assembly point will be the mini- 
mum price for the area in which the 
major assembly point is located. When 
a processor obtains supplies for any plant 
from more than one State, the minimum 
price for certification shall be based upon 
the location of the major assembly 
points. In such cases, mutual coopera- 
tion of the War Boards of the States 
involved is desirable in order to main- 
tain uniformity. Each plant will be cer- 
tified by the State War Board in which 
it is located. Im the case of green peas, 
the viner will be considered as the major 
assembly plant. For other crops, a ma- 
jor assembly point is a point where sev- 
eral producers customarily deliver the 
crop for loading and shipment to the pro- 
cessor’s plant. State War Boards shall 
determine if a point is a major assembly 
point in cases where a difference of opin- 
ion between growers and processors exist. 


Subject to maximum price regulation, 
maximum charges for seed, plants, fer- 
tilizer, other materials, and _ services 
should be determined by State War 
Boards in those areas and for the crops 
for which it is customary for processors 
to furnish such materials and services 
to growers. The minimum prices to 


growers for 1943 were advanced to cover 
the actual increase in cost of these items 
above 1942 costs. Consequently, charges 
made by processors may be increased 
over 1942 charges by the amount of in- 
crease in cost as determined by State 
War Boards. If field containers are cus- 
tomarily furnished by the processor and 
charge made for their use, the State War 
Board will determine the maximum rental 
charges and the maximum charges for 
breakage or failure to return. 

Appeals may be made by affected grow- 
ers or affected processors of the decisions 
of State War Boards within 15 days of 
the date such decision is made. Such ap- 
peals must be submitted to the: Director 
of the Food Production. Administration 
in writing. 


MINIMUM GROWERS PRICES 


The Minimum grower prices and basis 
of purchase for the following crops are: 


TOMATOES 

Minimum prices are established on 
field run tomatoes—a combination of 
grades 1, 2, and culls. Tolerance for 
culls will follow customary practice in 
the area. The following are minimum 
field run prices: 

$27—New Jersey; Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia and South- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

$25—Washington, Oregon and North- 
ern Idaho. 


$25—For round canning tomatoes in 
Northern and Central California, and 
$27 in Southern California, and for pear-. 
shaped or Italian varieties $27 for the 
entire State. 

$24—-New York, remainder of Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut. 

The minimum grower prices for pear- 
shaped or Italian tomatoes in all States 
(except California) will be $2 per ton 
over the minimum prices for round to- 
matoes for that State. 

Delivery points for tomatoes are at 
plant or major assembly points. Road- 
side delivery will be considered as major 
assembly point delivery in California. 


GREEN PEAS 

Minimum prices for green peas on a 
flat or field run basis delivered at viner 
should average $17.50 per ton in 1943 
over the 1942 minimum price established 
by the State War Board. Prices by 
grades, sieve size or varieties should re- 
turn the full $17.50 per ton gross in- 
crease to the farmer on the basis of the 
proportion of the various grades or sieve 
sizes contained in an average season’s 
deliveries. 


Ensilage should be handled in such a 
manner as to maintain customary rights 
and methods of handling insofar as they 
appear equitable. 


SWEET CORN 

Minimum prices for sweet corn on an 
unhusked basis delivered at the plant 
or major assembly point are as follows: 

$28—Maine and New Hampshire. 

$23—Washington and Oregon. 
$19—Vermont, New York, Pennsylva- 

nia, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia. 
$17—Other States. 

In those areas where more than one 
type or variety of sweet corn is grown 
for processing, the minimum price is on 
the basis of an average of all types or 
varieties grown. In arriving at prices 
for the various types or varieties, the 
usual price differentials should be pre- 
served. 

Where corn is purchased on a husked 
basis or on the basis of “usable husked 
ears” a price comparable to the flat or 
field run unhusked price should be deter- 
mined. 

Ensilage should be handled in such a 
manner as to maintain customary rights 
and methods of handling insofar as they 
appear equitable. 


SNAP BEANS 


Minimum prices for snap beans on a 
flat or field run basis delivered to plant 
or major assembly point are as follows: 

$110—Washington and Oregon. 

$100—New York. 

$90—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Arkansas. 

$80—AIl other States. 

Where it is customary, prices may be 
broken down by varieties and grades. 
In those areas where more than one type 
or variety of snap beans is grown for 
processing the minimum price is on the 
basis of an average of all types or varie- 
ties grown. In arriving at prices for the 
various types or varieties the usual 
differentials should be preserved. 


The memorandum includes instructions 
to the State War Boards on records to be 
maintained, procedure with reference to 
review of prices, lists of certified can- 
ners, preparation and distribution of 
necessary forms, examination of applica- 
tions for certification, issuance of cer- 
tificates, etc. 


POINT FORUM 


Some 2,000 manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and chain store representatives attended 
an educational meeting sponsored by the 
Chicago Association of Manufacturers’ 
Representatives in the Hotel Sherman 
there this week to discuss the applica- 
tion of point rationing. 

Ralph Keller, president of the group’s 
board, conducted the meeting, with Bob 
White, president, formally opening the 
session. Speakers included K. E. Stauf- 
fer and Charles H. Janssen, OPA ration- 
ing division spokesmen. 


PROCESSORS RATIONING 
REQUIREMENTS 


Marvin Verhulst, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association, sums up 
processor requirements under ration 
crder 138—processed foods, with the fol- 
lowing quotations from the order: 


Sec. 3.2 (a)—Every processor must 
register with OPA by filing OPA Form 
R-1305, at any time from March 1, 1943 
to March 10, 1943, inclusive. ... 


(b)—Every processor must file a 
monthly report, also on OPA Form R- 
1305. The first report which must be 
filed is for the month of February 1943, 
and is part of his registration. 


(e)—The processor’s registration and 
monthly reports must be filed by mailing 
OPA Form R-1305 to OPA, care of the 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 


Sec. 3.38 (a)—After a processor has 
registered, the Washington Office will 
send him a card giving him his registra- 
tion number—(which) he must use on 
each invoice. 


Sec. 3.5 (a)—As part of his registra- 
tion, a processor must report ... the 
point value of his inventory of processed 
foods (by items and sizes) at the close 
of business on February 28, 19438. 


Sec. 8.2 (a)—Every processor must 
open at least one ration bank account... . 


Sec. 9.1 (a)—From February 21, 1943 
to February 28, 1943, inclusive, no per- 
son may sell or transfer processed foods 
to a consumer. .... 


Sec. 9.3 (a)—Beginning March 1, 1943, 
no person may buy or acquire processed 
foods, regardless of any contract or other 
agreement, unless points are given up in 
the way this order requires. 


Sec. 10.1 (a)—No points need be given 
up for a delivery of processed food to a 
person other than a consumer, if those 
processed foods were in transit to him on 
February 28, 1943. 


Effective Date—This ration order shall 
become effective at 12:01 A. M. on March 
1, 1948, except that section... (relating 
to purchases by consumers) shall become 
effective at 12:01 A. M. on February 21, 
1943. 


GRADES FOR FROZEN SNAP BEANS, 
SPINACH 


Drafts of tentative standards for 
grades for Frozen Snap Beans and for 
Frozen Spinach have been developed by 
the Fruit and Vegetable Processed Serv- 
ice Division of the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration, which are designed to serve 
as a convenient basis of sale in wholesale 
transaction and for determining loan 
values on stocks, and particularly as a 
basis for Federal Inspection and grading 
similar to that now available for canned 
fruits and vegetables and other processed 
foods. The new drafts become effective 
as of March 1. 


ADVERTISED PRICE MUST NOT 
EXCEED CEILING 


Two rules which apply to producers 
who state the retail price of their own 
products in advertisements have been is- 
sued by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 

The rules must be followed, OPA ex- 
plained, since retail prices given in ad- 
vertisements of national or regional dis- 
tributors or producers cannot affect the 
ceiling prices of retail outlets handling 
the products. The rules: 

1. When a national producer men- 
tions the retail price of his product in 
newspaper, magazine, and radio adver- 
tisements he need not include a statement 
saying that the retail price mentioned in 
the advertisement cannot be charged by 
retailers whose individual ceilings are 
below the price mentioned. But this rule 
has a qualification if the advertisement 
lists the names of the retailers selling the 
product at the advertised price. 


In case the names of the retailers are 
listed in an advertisement giving the re- 
tail price, the producer sponsoring the 
advertisement is himself responsible for 
a violation if the retailer in selling at 
the advertised price exceeds his own 
maximum price, unless the advertise- 
ment itself contains a statement that the 
mentioned price cannot be charged by 
any named outlet whose ceiling is below 
the mentioned price. Of course, a retailer 
who sells above his ceiling is guilty of a 
violation even if he sold at a price men- 
tioned in the producer’s advertising. 


2. When a producer sends a retailer 
“copy” or “mats” which mention the re- 
tail price to be used in advertising the 
producer’s products for sale in the re- 
tailer’s store, the producer should notify 
the retailer that he can use the “copy” 
or “mat” with the mentioned retail price 
only, if the mentioned price does not ex- 
ceed the retailer’s ceiling. Only if the 
manufacturer gives this notice to the re- 
tailer does he free himself of any re- 
sponsibility in case the retailer violates 
his own ceiling by selling at the men- 
tioned price. OPA-1639 


DRIED EGGS 


It took four and a half million dozen 
eggs to make the egg powder that was 
exported under lend-lease. This was one 
egg out of every ten that went to the 
markets. Egg production increased 
enough to take care of these lend-lease 
shipments and still leave more than be- 
fore for Americans to eat. 


INCENTIVE PAYMENTS DENIED 


House Appropriations Subcommitttee 
February 15 rejected the USDA program 
which calls for $100,000,000 for incentive 
payments to farmers who increase their 
production in 1943 of peanuts, soybeans, 
flax, potatoes, dried beans, dried peas, 
truck crops, grain sorghums and sweet 
potatoes. 
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... Cvinya Tushunka” to you! 
And it’s packed in Crown Cans 


It’s not likely that ‘“Cvinya Tushunka” will ever be in much demand on 
the American market. 


But the Russian Army likes it, and judging by present results, it must be a 
first class fighting diet. 

“Cvinya Tushunka” is a mouthful of a name...but American packing plants 
are filling orders for millions of pounds of this Russian Army favorite...a 
combination of pork, onions, lard, pepper, salt, and one bay leaf to the can. 
And Crown Can is supplying containers . . . just under a pound in size... 
which carry this fighting food to the Russian front. One more way in which 
Crown facilities and Crown workers are helping win the war on the 
production front! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY : Philadelphia * New York 


CANNED MEAT, FISH SALES 
STOPPED 


In a directive issued by OPA February 
17, and which will remain in effect until 
April 1, sales of canned meats and can- 
ned fish were ordered suspended as of 
midnight of that date. Canned meats 
and canned fish will not be included in 
the canned foods rationing program 
which begins March 1, it was pointed out, 
but will be made a part of the meat pro- 
gram expected to begin a month later. 
All retail sales of canned meats and fish 
covered in the order are stopped, as well 
as sales of wholesalers to retailers. 
Wholesalers may, however, purchase 
stocks of canned fish during the freeze 
period. The action was ordered, it was 
reported, because a large volume of con- 
sumer buying threatened to exhaust cur- 
rent supplies and unless sales are halted, 
there is a real danger that we will have 
little or no canned fish or canned meat to 
consumer later in the year. All fish or 
shell fish and all meat packed in hermeti- 
cally sealed containers, of any type, and 
sterilized by heat, are covered by the 
order. 


OYSTER CEILINGS SET 


Moving at the height of the canning 
season to adjust maximum prices for 
canned oysters in order to reflect in- 
creased contents and higher costs of la- 
bor and raw materials, the Office of Price 
Administration February 17, replaced the 
March 1942 ceilings on canned oysters 
produced in the southeast Atlantic and 
Gulf of Mexico areas (includes Atlantic 
waters and The Gulf of Mexico) with 
higher uniform dollars and cents ceilings. 


Effective February 23, 1943, Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 328 (Canned East- 

ern and Gulf Oysters) lifts canner sell- 
' ing prices from a March 1942 average of 
approximately $1.95 per dozen No. 1 pic- 
nic size cans to a specific ceiling of $3.15, 
reflecting in part a larger amount of 
oysters in each container. 

This advance—which is passed along 
to the consumer through fixed mark-ups 
over net costs by wholesalers and re- 
tailers under Amendment No. 7 to Maxi- 
mum Price Regulations No. 237 and 238 
respectively—will raise the housewife’s 
costs on canned oysters by approximately 
10 cents on each No. 1 picnic size can. 
This popular size comprises about 80 per 
cent of the canned oyster sales volume. 
The order authorizes corresponding in- 
creases in the other can sizes. 

In partial compensation for the ad- 
vance, however, housewives will obtain 
50 per cent more oysters in each can 
as the result of a War Production Board 
order. 

§ 1364.911 Maximum canners’ prices 
for canned Eastern and Gulf oysters. (a) 
The prices set forth below are maximum 
prices per dozen cans f. o. b. the shipping 
point nearest cannery. The maximum 
prices are gross prices and the seller 
shall deduct therefrom his customary 
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allowances, discounts and differentials to 
purchasers of different classes. 
Per dozen cans 
No. 1 Picnie (211x400) 7% oz......... $3.15 
No. 2) 5.80 
(b) For container sizes of oysters not 
listed in paragraph (a) the price shall be 
a price determined by the Office of Price 
Administration to be in line with the 
prices listed in paragraph (a). Such de- 
termination shall be made upon written 
request, addressed to the Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C., and 
accompanied by sworn statements show- 
ing costs and usual differentials. 


PRICING FROZEN FOODS 


Changes in container styles and sizes 
of frozen fruits, berries and vegetables 
resulting from War Production Board 
orders will be taken into consideration 
in calculating packer ceilings, the Office 
of Price Administration announced Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Under the New Amendment No. 3 to 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 207 
(Frozen Fruits, Berries and Vegetables), 
effective February 23, 19438, the packer 
may calculate his ceiling price for frozen 
fruits, berries and vegetables packed in 
sizes and container styles which he did 
not sell during the first 60 days of the 
1941 pack—the base period of the order 
—by: 

(1) Taking the price of the most 
closely comparable container style and 
size (which is no more than 50 per cent 
larger or smaller than the new size) in 
which the product was sold during the 
base period, and 

(2) Deducting cost of the container, 
and 

(3) Making any size adjustment in 
proportion to amounts of the contents, 
and 

(4) Finally, adding on cost of the new 
container. 

The result will be the new ceiling price. 
A similar pricing method recently has 
been used for canned fruits and vege- 
tables, jams, jellies and preserves. 

This action will not result in any in- 
crease in cost to the general public, as 
the changes in container styles and sizes 
are few and confined largely to special 
institutional containers, which usually 
are not sold in the neighborhood store. 


FARM MACHINERY 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
February 13, by amendment to Food Pro- 
duction Order 3, gave State USDA War 
Boards authority to approve changes in 
distribution quotas for rationed farm ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

The change in the Department’s ra- 
tioning procedure was made to facilitate 
the movement of machinery and equip- 
ment to areas where machinery is most 
urgently needed to produce essential war 
crops. 

One part of the new amendment au- 
thorizes State Boards to approve pro- 
posals made by the manufacturers, dis- 


tributors and dealers for exchanging 
quotas in cases where the exchange will 
expedite deliveries. 

In the second part, the amendment 
permits State Boards to raise or lower 
county farm machinery quotas if it is 
found that inequities exist or if present 
distribution quotas do not take into ac- 
count new conditions, such as additions 
to local crop production goals. 

To prevent an unnecessary strain on 
the nation’s transportation facilities and 
to avoid added expense to farmers buy- 
ing reallocated equipment, the Depart- 
ment asked the State Boards to authorize 
quota exchanges between manufacturers 
and distributors rather than between 
dealers. AG-12 


CONSTRUCTION OF DETINNING 
PLANTS STOPPED 


Following the policy of deferring the 
construction of additional detinning 
plants in the United States, announced 
last week by Chairman Donald M. Nel- 
son, the War Production Board Febru- 
ary 13 revoked preference ratings of ten 
detinning and recovery plant projects 
having a total cost of $12,059,507. 

The action was taken by the Facility 
Review Committee, which ordered the 
projects stopped in conformance with the 
new policy. Deferment of detinning plant 
construction does not indicate an easing 
of either the tin or scrap steel situation, 
but rather that the motors, boilers, tanks 
and other equipment used in these plants 
are urgently needed in other phases of 
the war effort. 

The ten plants which were halted by 
today’s action were to be located in 
Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, Dallas, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Baltimore, Md.; Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Neville Island (Pitts- 
burgh), Penna., and Sewaren, N. J. 

In last week’s announcement deferring 
construction of additional detinning 
plants, Mr. Nelson said: 

“This does not mean that either the 
tin situation or the steel scrap supply 
has eased to the point where it is no 
longer a critical problem. ‘ 

“The nationwide scrap drive has eased 
that situation temporarily and the elec- 
trolytic tinning process and other con- 
servation measures have reduced the 
drain on tin, but we shall continue to 
need all the scrap we can get and all the 
tin we can recover. 

“For the time being, however, fabri- 
cated equipment and machinery-manufac- 
turing facilities are our Number One 
problem. The decision to defer construc- 
tion of these new plants was taken for 
that reason. It is a part of our con- 
tinuing effort to reduce new construction 
to the farest minimum. 

“Tin can collection started from 
scratch less than a year ago. Although 
latest figures indicate a collection of 17,- 
000 gross tons monthly, this is less than 
half of the capacity of detinning and 
shredding facilities now operating, and 
less than one quarter of the used cans 
discarded each month.” 
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HEN the bugle sounds mess call in Uncle 
Sam’s Navy, our fighting men enjoy the foods 

that you as canners make possible. Heekin, like 

yourselves, has gone all out to keep them the best aaa 

fed fighting force in the world. We invite you to — navy pxorocrarHs 

talk over your problems of today and tomorrow. In 

the meantime —Look Ahead. | 

THE HEEKIN CAN COMPANY, CINCINNATI, O. 


HEEKIN CANS 


PLUS HEEKIN PERSONAL SERVICE 
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Wholesalers Urged to Stock Retailers for Rationing 


OPA Explains How The Rationing of Processed Foods Affects The Trade— 
Urges Wholesalers to Sell Freely. 


The following OPA release on the op- 
eration of retail stores under point ra- 
tioning of processed foods explains how 
the rationing program affects the trade. 


With the canned foods rationing pro- 
gram going into effect on March 1, whole- 
sale grocers were advised February 16 by 
the Office of Price Administration that 
they should—in their own as well as the 
public’s interest—unstintingly fill orders 
from retail stores for processed foods 
during the retail stocking-up period, Feb- 
ruary 21 to February 28, inclusive. 


During that period retailers will sus- 
pend sales of canned foods to consumers. 
The purpose is to ensure retailers ample 
stocks of rationed canned foods to meet 
consumer buying demands when canned 
foods rationing starts. 


Meanwhile, OPA has received a 
number of inquiries from wholesalers 

who are uneasy lest their own inventory 
‘ allowances under the rationing program 
may be affected adversely if they sell 
freely to retailers before actual ration- 
ing starts. This concern is based on the 
fact that their sales during March, the 
first month of rationing, will serve as a 
base on which their allowable or operat- 
ing inventories are calculated. By ship- 
ping large supplies of canned foods to re- 
tailers during the last week of February, 
they reason that retail needs will be 
largely supplied and that sales by whole- 
salers will be less during March than 
they otherwise would, in consequence of 
which wholesalers’ allowable inventories 
will suffer. 


However, the formula used by OPA in 
determining the allowable inventories of 
wholesalers takes that prospect into con- 
sideration. It also makes allowance for 
the probability that March sales of whole- 
salers may be further reduced inasmuch 
as ration points will be deducted from 
consumers’ ration books (War Ration 
Book Two) for excess consumer stocks. 

However, neither influence will be long- 
lived, OPA rationing officials said. The 
maximum allowable inventory for whole- 
salers will be changed each month, being 
based on sales of the previous month and, 
when sales increase, the inventory allow- 
able will be raised accordingly. 

Another point which rationing officials 
emphasized is the benefit that whole- 
salers will derive from moving their 
stocks of canned foods at this time to the 
retail level. Such transfers will enable 
wholesalers to even up their stocks be- 
fore rationing begins. Then, when ra- 
tioning starts, they will be in position 
to replace those items that are in heavy 
demand under rationing. Otherwise, 
wholesalers might find their warehouses 
filled with some stocks that are not in de- 


mand. They might thus be holding slow- 
moving merchandise. 

Over and above these considerations, 
OPA pointed to the necessity of getting 
canned foods rationing off to a good start. 
Unless retailers have adequate stocks, 
their March sales will suffer. That 
would mean that retailers’ allowable in- 
ventories would be low and they would 
not be able to order canned foods from 
wholesalers in the volume they otherwise 
would. This circumstance would be 
equally undesirable for both retailers and 
wholesalers since it would reduce sales 
of both. 


KEY DATES 


Under the point rationing program 
(Ration Order 13—Processed Foods) the 
following are important dates for whole- 
salers: 

February 21. Beginning at 12:01 A. 
M. sales of processed foods to consumers 
will be suspended for one week. During 
this period wholesalers may buy and sell 
(except to consumers) processed foods 
without points. They should stock up 
retailers. 


March 1. At 12:01 A. M. point ra- 
tioning begins. Before the wholesaler 
may sell or transfer processed foods, he 
must get points from the buyer, and 
similarly, the wholesaler must give up 
points before he can receive processed 


foods. Wholesalers do not register at 
this time. 
March 31. At the close of business 


wholesalers take an inventory of the 
point value of all rationed canned foods 
on hand. 

April 1-10. Wholesalers register with 
the Office of Price Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and file the inventory 
taken on March 31. 


HIGH DEGREE OF FLEXIBILITY 
Because of the specialized nature of 
the wholesale grocery business the great- 
est possible degree of flexibility is re- 
quired in any rationing program applied 
to it, a factor of major importance in 
influencing OPA’s decision—after con- 
ferences with representative wholesalers 
—to apply point rationing to the dis- 
tribution of canned foods. For example, 
a wholesaler under point rationing can 
use his points to acquire a wide line of 
processed products. Under the unit, or 
one-product, method of rationing, the 
wholesaler does not enjoy a comparable 
degree of selectivity. His choice is limited 
to a choice between brands only, not be- 
tween different kinds of products. 
Moreover, the rationing plan allows 
leeway for the wholesaler substantially 
to increase his inventories of processed 
foods during the height of the canning 


season. This is necessary because of the 
inadequacy of canners’ storage facilities 
to accommodate inventories which in- 
crease sharply during that season. In that 
period, wholesalers’ allowable inventories 
will be at their highest levels, so that 
wholesalers may then make large pur- 
chases. This is one of the chief reasons 
for providing a month-to-month adjust- 
ment of the maximum allowable inven- 
tories. If these regular adjustments 
prove inadequate to permit wholesalers 
to make necessary purchases during peak 
seasons they may apply to the Washing- 
ton office of the OPA for point loans or 
other adjustment sufficient to meet their 
needs. 


REGISTRATION 


As part of his registration, the whole- 
saler must report the point value of his 
inventory of processed foods at the close 
of business March 31. If he has more 
than one wholesale establishment, his 
registration must include a report of the 
total point value of his inventory at all 
those establishments. 


The wholesaler must also report, as 
part of his registration, the point value 
of all processed foods transferred by him 
during March, and the total number of 
points which he has available at the close 
of business on March 31— including all 
points which he has on hand, all in his 
ration bank account and all he has given 
up for processed foods not yet shipped 
to him. 


INVENTORY 


A wholesaler is entitled to an operat- 
ing inventory called a “maximum allow- 
able inventory.” 

To get the maximum allowable inven- 
tory for any month, beginning with April, 
19438, the point value of all processed 
foods transferred from his wholesale es- 
tablishment during the month before is 
multiplied by a percentage (or “factor’’). 
The factor will be announced by OPA. 
(Influences making for lower than usual 
March sales of wholesalers are taken 
into consideration in computing the al- 
lowable inventory.) 


The wholesaler also has a “point inven- 
tory” which is the sum of the point value 
of his actual physical inventory and the 
number of points he has available for 
acquiring processed foods. 

If the wholesaler’s point inventory is 
greater than his maximum allowable in- 
ventory he must send OPA in Washing- 
ton a certified ration check for the differ- 
ence. If his point inventory is less, he 
may request Washington to send him a 
certificate for the difference. However, 


(Please turn to page 27) 
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Painting the ocean 


Two shot-down fliers are floating ina 
rubber life raft. 

They spot a U. S. plane. One grabs 
a small metal can... whips off the cap 
... dumps the contents into the water. 

A giant splotch of yellowish-green 
color, hundreds of feet wide, spreads 
across the water. Even at 10,000 feet, 
the pilot in the searching plane sees 
this brilliant distress signal. 

What is in this can? What magic 
stuff can paint an SOS like this on 
the ocean? It’s an amazing chemical 
powder, standard equipment in the life 
rafts of our planes. 

Nothing is left to chance in safe- 
guarding American boys. That’s why 
this mysterious powder is packed in 
cans. That’s why countless other war 
materials—food, fuel, weapons—are 
protected by America’s favorite con- 
tainer, the can. 

Metal cans do not break, chip or 
tear. They protect against temperature 
changes . . . against insects, water, dirt, 
light. Things get there—safe—in cans. 

Some day the cans of war will be 
back on your shelf. They’ll be better 
than ever. We’re piling up a lot of new 
knowledge and experience as one of the 
packaging headquarters for Uncle Sam. 


TO MAKERS OF WAR GOODS 


Metal containers are delivering the goods 
safely—foods, supplies, and bullets arrive 
ready for action. Continental is making mil- 
lions of these cans along with other needs, 
including plane parts. 

Yet, rushed as we are, we can still take 
on more! Right now, a part of our vast metal- 
working facilities for forming, stamping, ma- 
chining and assembly is still available. Write 
or phone our War Products Council, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York. 


CONTINENTAL 


AN 
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CONTINENTAL CAN 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


Directors of Continental Can Company, meet- 
ing in New York on February 10, elected Carle 
C. Conway as President, who will also retain his 
oftice as Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

A new office, that of Vice-Chairman of the 
Board, was established, which position will be 
filled by Sidney J. Steele, formerly Executive 
Vice-President, who will continue to maintain 
his offices in Chicago. 


Frank J. Obrien, who last September was 
elected Executive Vice-President, will remain in 
that capacity in New York. 


Other appointments made by the Board were 
Sherlock McKewen, formerly Assistant to Mr. 
Steele in Chicago, to Vice-President in New 
York. Mr. McKewen entered the food industry 
in 1919 after returning from World War I. 

CARLE C. CONWAY During the next five years he served as general 
manager of Chisholm-Scott Company in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He joined Continental Can Company 
as sales representative in 1926 and became 
Assistant District Sales Manager in Chicago in 
1929. In 1938 he was appointed Assistant to 
the Executive Vice-President, Mr. Steele. 


Wendell H. Funderburg, formerly Central 
District Sales Manager, was appointed Vice- 
President in Charge of Packers Cans Sales in 
Chicago. Mr. Funderburg’s first interest in the 
canning industry dates back to 1912, when he 
began his career with the Wabash Canning 
Company. In 1927 he became Indiana repre- 
sentative for the U. S. Can Company, a firm 
which merged with Continental in 1928, and 
continued as a sales representative until 1936, 
when he was appointed Assistant District Sales 
Manager at Chicago. In 1938 he was made 
Sales Manager and in 1941 was appointed 
Manager of Packers Cans Sales for the Central 
District. 


Jacob F. Egenolf, formerly in Charge of 
Manufacturing, was elected Vice-President in 
Charge of Can Manufacture in New York. 


Paul E. Pearson, formerly Manager of the 
Equipment Manufacturing Division, was ap- 
pointed Vice-President in Charge of Equipment 
Development and Manufacture in Chicago. 


Eugene J. O’Connor, formerly in Charge of 
General Line Sales, was elected Vice-President 
in Charge of General Line Can Sales in New 
York. Mr. O’Connor has spent his entire busi- 
ness career in the can industry, starting as an 
office boy in 1913 with Continental Can Company, 
Until 1924 his activities were confined to the 
manufacturing end of the business, when he 
was transferred to the Sales Department. Four 
years later he was made Assistant to the Sales 
Manager of the General Line Division with 
headquarters in New York. Since 1933 he has 
held the position of Manager of General Line 
Sales. 

The Directors also declared a first quarter 
interim dividend of 25¢ a share on common 
stock, payable March 15 to stockholders of 
record February 25. 


PAUL E. PEARSON 
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ANENT THE ORIGIN OF SWEET CORN’ 


By A. T. ERWIN, 


Two divergent opinions are held 
regarding the origin of sweet corn. 
One is that it is a distinct species 
and a pre-Columbian food plant of 
the North American Indian. The 
other is that sweet corn is a muta- 
tion of field corn and a plant of 
relatively recent origin. 

_ There are four possible sources 
of information which may throw 
more or less light upon the history 
of this plant. These are archeol- 
ogy, Indian legends, genetic stud- 
ies, and early American literature. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Innumerable specimens of his- 
toric maize are to be found in all 
the leading archeological museums 
in the United States. With the ex- 
ception of a single ear, which may 
readily be accounted for as a muta- 
tion, sweet corn is conspicuous by 
its absence from these collections. 
This is the reverse of what one 
would expect, considering the fact 
that in the pre-Columbian period 
four-footed domestic animals did 
not exist on this continent; conse- 
quently, maize was grown wholly 
for human consumption. In brief, 
the archeological evidence as to 
sweet corn being a pre-Columbian 
food plant is negative in character 
and clearly suggests that sweet 
corn is a post-Columbian plant. 


INDIAN LEGENDS 


Numerous Indian legends have 
been reported in. print which list 
sweet corn as an Indian food plant. 
These legends have been carefully 
and accurately reported by various 
investigators and constitute an im- 
portant source of information, pro- 
vided they are treated as oral 
legends rather than factual state- 
ments. In weighing statements of 
this character made by the Indians, 
the fact must be kept in mind that 
their sense of time is quite vague; 
and second, that tribal glorification 
is likely to be a factor. 

The writer upon one occasion 
was given some seed of cowpeas, 
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Vigna sinensis, by a “granny” of 
the Mesquakies, with the solemn 
assurance that they had _ been 
“grown by her people always.” 
Robbins et al., in referring to the 
Tewa Indians, reports that wheat 
“was mentioned along with aborig- 
inal food stuffs. It is even intro- 
duced into stories to describe pre- 
Spanish events, the Indians not 
being sensitive to anachronisms of 
this kind.’’* 

Such experiences are not uncom- 
mon with those who have worked 
among the Indians. In brief, Indian 
legends may prove valuable as af- 
fording a clue, but many of them 
require confirmation from other 
sources. 


GENETIC CONCEPT 


Recent genetic studies* have 
demonstrated that the sugary char- 
acter of the sweet corn endosperm 
is due to the inability of the plant 
to complete the formation of nor- 
mal cornstarch or, as has been ex- 
pressed tersely, sweet corn is field 
corn in an arrested state of devel- 
opment. Genetic studies have also 
determined that the absence of this 
starch forming character is herit- 
able and characterizes the sweet 
corn group. In support of the mu- 
tation theory, a number of cases 
are on record. Dr. E. W. Lind- 
strom discovered a single kernel of 
sweet corn as a mutant in a con- 
trolled series of pedigree cultures 
of dent corn. Four generations of 
this mutant have been crossed with 
normal sweet corn and all have 
proven the original kernel to have 
been a true mutant of field corn. 

Dr. E. M. East concludes that 
sweet corn varieties do not belong 
to a single unit but include both 
dent and flint types which have 
lost their ability to form starch. 
East suggests that such mutations 
may appear in both groups, but 
they first appeared in the flint type. 
In this conection it is interesting to 
note that the only historic* ear of 
sweet corn on record in the United 


Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. 


States, so far as we have been able 
to learn, is of the Golden Bantam 
type classed by the writer as be- 
longing to the flint corns; while the 
mutation of Lindstrom was of the 
dent type. Mutations may also 
have occurred in the flour type, 
Prof. A. L. Kroeber of the Univer- 
sity of California collected in Peru 
an interesting pre-Columbian spec- 
imen of sweet corn. Prof. G. W. 
Hendry, of the same institution, 
regards this ear as a mutation of 
flour corn, though, to the writer, it 
appeared to be Zea amylsaccharata 
of Sturtevant. We are informed 
by Prof. Juleo C. Tello of the 
Museo de Antropologia, Lima, 
Peru, that there exists in the 
Sierra a sweet variety of an unde- 
termined species of maize which 
the Indians call “Chullpi-Sara.” 
Professor Tello also notes that he 
has never found the dented type of 
maize in pre-Columbian tombs. 


An interesting but unrecorded 
sweet corn mutation may have oc- 
curred in Iowa shortly after the 
war between the states. Mr. S. S. 
Barr,°® a retired school teacher re- 
siding in the vicinity of Davenport, 
Iowa, was the party in this case. 
Barr was a keen student of the 
corn plant and following his ex- 
periments with sweet corn reached 
three conclusions, two of which 
were far in advance of his time. 
One was that sweet corn was a 
mutation, or what he called a sport 
of field corn. Second, that its 
sweetness was due to the arrest of 


1Journal Paper No. J-770 of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. Project No. 
293. 


*Robbins, W. W., J. P. Harrington, and B. 
Freire-Marreco, Ethnobotany of the Tewa Indians, 
U. S. Bur. Am. Ethn., Bul. 55, 1916. 


3Mangelsdorf, P. C., and R. G. Reeves. The 
origin of Indian corn and its relatives, Tex. Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Bul. 574, 1939. 


4Erwin, A. T., A rare specimen of Zea Mays 
var, saccharata, Science, 79:589, 1934. 


‘The writer is indebted to Mr. G. L. Kurtzweil 
of Des Moines, Iowa, and Prof. J- C. Cunningham 
of Iowa State College for access to the unpublished 
field notes of Mr. Barr, 
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starch formation in the saccharine 
stage of field corn. His third con- 
cept was that sweet corn could be 
developed from field corn by late 
planting, by shading the plants 
during the summer, and harvest- 
ing it in the dough stage for at 
least 7 years. Barr introduced a 
variety called Silver Sweet, which 
he claimed was derived from Sil- 
vermine field corn by the above 
method. Pharoah’s Dream, a va- 
riety of sweet corn, was another 
one of his productions. In the light 
of later genetic studies, it seems 
probable that he was dealing with 
either sweet corn mutations or 
contamination which occurred 
wholly independent of the cultural 
controls which he set up. 


EARLY LITERATURE 


A number of eastern publica- 
tions contain statements that sweet 
corn is an ancient food plant of the 
North American Indian. These 
statements appear to rest either 
directly or indirectly upon the work 
of Sturtevant.® This authority con- 
ceived sweet corn to be a distinct 
species (Zea saccharata, Sturt.) 
and a corn which he states was “‘se- 
cured from the Indians in 1779.” 
This corn he called Susquehanna 
or Papoon corn. This opinion was 
based upon a copied article in the 
New England Farmer to the effect 
that one Richard Bagnall’ secured 
. Papoon corn from the Iroquois In- 
dians on the occasion of Sullivan’s 
Expedition. 

The New England Farmer ar- 
ticle in turn was quoted from an 
anonymous article signed “Plymo- 
theus,” published in the Old Col- 
ony Memorial, a local newspaper 
published at Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts. Plymotheus in turn based 
his information upon an oral leg- 
end of what somebody told some- 
body 43 years before. 


Parker® in his interesting vol- 
ume, “Iroquois’ Use of Maize,” 
lists sweet corn as an Indian food 
plant and refers to the “Journal of 
Capt. Richard Bagnall.” However, 
upon request of the author for in- 
formation as to Bagnall’s Journal, 
we are referred to Sturtevant, and 
to date, we have not been able to 
locate Bagnall’s Journal, if any ex- 
ists.°. Papoon corn appears to be a 
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good example of a statement first 
reported as an oral legend and 
finally stated as a fact. A myth 
may have value as affording a clue 
to historic data, but it surely can- 
not be accepted as a historic fact in 
the absence of corroborative evi- 
dence. Do we have such evidence 
in this case? Sullivan’s Journal re- 
counts in detail the fact that quan- 
tities of field corn or Indian corn, 
beans, pumpkins, turnips, and po- 
tatoes were destroyed on his ex- 
pedition, but we do not find a line 
about sweet corn, or sugar corn, as 
it was sometimes called. Another 
important source of information 
regarding Sullivan’s Expedition is 
to be found in the diary of the 
Livermore’ family. Through the 
courtesy of Dr. J. R. Livermore of 
Cornell University, who is a direct 
descendant of an ancestor who took 
part in Sullivan’s Expedition, the 
writer was afforded opportunity to 
examine the evidence presented in 
this volume. Like Sullivan’s diary, 
it contains numerous references to 
the destruction of field corn or In- 
dian corn,'' but sweet corn is not 
mentioned. The nearest approach 
is probably the following: “Tues- 
day, August 17—we destroyed con- 
siderable corn, which is in the milk, 
just fit to roast.” However, the 
fact must be borne in mind that 
field corn was and still is used by 
the Indians for this purpose. Field 
corn is also widely used today for 
roasting ears in the South. Surely 
the history of our cultivated plants 
must rest upon a more secure foun- 
dation than a myth, yet it has been 
so used in a number of recent pub- 
lications dealing with the history 
of sweet corn. 

Beverly (1722) ** recites in detail 
the dent and flint types of maize 
found in Virginia but does not 
mention sweet corn. Likewise, Wil- 
liam Bartram, son of the noted bot- 
anist, John Bartram, traversed the 
central and southern Atlantic coast 
region in 1773-75. He records 
minutely the plants observed and 
the food plants used. by the Indians, 
including field corn and beans, but 
sweet corn is not mentioned. The 
Papago sweet corn mentioned by 
G. F. Freeman has been referred to 
as a historic sweet corn of the 
Papagos. Dr. R. H. Forbes, for- 
merly Director of the Arizona 


State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, who accompanied Free- 
man on a trip to the reservation at 
the time this corn was found, ad- 
vises me that the Papago sweet 
corn was grown adjacent to a field 
of Indian corn and was regarded 
by him and Freeman as the result 
of a cross with imported sweet 
corn. 


The American Gardeners’ Calen- 
dar, published by Barnard McMa- 
hon in 1806, was the first compre- 
hensive book on American garden- 
ing. He does not list sweet corn, 
though he resided in Philadelphia, 
one of the early garden centers of 
America. His second edition, pub- 
lished in 1818, lists Indian corn, or 
field corn, for roasting ears. Field 
corn and beans are repeatedly men- 
tioned, but nothing is said of sweet 
corn. 


Plymouth, Massachusetts, where 
Plymotheus resided, is not far from 
Boston, the home of the Massachu- 
setts State Horticultural Society, 
and also of Hovey’s Magazine; yet 
in the Society’s premium list for 
1838 an award is offered for “In- 
dian corn for boiling,” and 10 years 
later an award was made for “field 
corn” and also for “sweet corn.” 
Grant Thorburn of New York, the 
state in which the Indians were 
supposed to have grown sweet 
corn, lists in his catalog of 1828 
sugar or sweet corn but offered no 
named varieties of sweet corn. 


*Sturtevant, E. L., Sturtevant’s notes on edible 
plants, ed. by U. P. Hedrick, Albany, J. B. Lyon 
Company, 1919 (N. Y. State Dept. Agr., Ann. 
Rpt. 27 (1918-19), v.2, pt. II). 


7Also spelled Bagnal. 


8Parker, A. C., Iroquois uses of maize and cther 
food plants, N. Y. State Mus., Bul. 144, 1910. 


°Subsequent to the submission of this manuscript, 
we are in receipt of a letter from Edna L. Jacob- 
son, Head, Manuscripts and History Section, New 
York State Library, as follows: “I find no mention 
of a journal of Richard Bagnall in the various pub- 
lications of journals or lists of journals relating 
to the Sullivan Expedition or in Henriette M. 
Forbes, New England diaries 1602-1800, published 


in 1923.” 


0~Thwing, W. E., The Livermore family of 
America. Boston, W. B. Clarke Company, 1902. 


Jn the early American literature the term In- 
dian corn was applied to field corn. The term is 
still so used in many New England local:ties, so 
we are reliably informed. 


12Beverly, Robert, The history of Viryinia, in 
four parts . .. by a native and inhabitant of the 
place, 2nd ed., rev. and enl. by author, London, 
Printed for B. and S. Tooke, 1722. 
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A FULL LINE OF CANNERS’ SEEDS CONSERVE 
TO MEET THE NATION’S FOOD NEEDS 


Plant ITAL VEGETABLE 
for Bounteous Crops | CIO RY FO 0 DS 


TOMATO + CORN - PEAS 


BEANS - SPINACH BEETS WITH 
CUCUMBER DILL PUMPKIN er. QO 
and other canners’ seeds. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Landreth’s Certified Tomato Seed 


is especially recommended The Seed Protectant which is proving : 
its Revolutionary Advantages 1 
D. LANDRETH SEED CO. gee 
BRISTOL, ms P SYLVANIA e@ SAFE for delicate seeds and safer 


for operators. 


PROTECTS against “damping off”’ 
and seed decay. 


© COMPATIBLE with inoculation. 

© STIMULATES growth — healthy 
plants — higher yield. 

LONGER-LASTING. Retains 
strength. Coats evenly. Adheres well. 


e SELF -LUBRICATING — Peas need 
no graphite. 


“BEAN 


e “BUFFER” in Spergon prevents 
weakening by soil chemicals. 


e PAYS ITS WAY by producing 
higher yield. 


e UNIVERSAL — one chemical 
(organic) for many varieties of seeds. 


WOW. MORE THAN EVER 
BEFORE. YOU SHOULD 
PRODUCE MORE AT LOWER 
COSTS. LET THE TOWNSEND 

BEAN CUTTER D0 IT FOR YOu.” 


For full information and distributors’ names, write 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue ¢ Rockefeller Center * New York 


ND MACHINERY: 
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DOING THE USUAL IN AN UNUSAL WAY 


Successful merchandising of a sucessful line described and analyzed with helpful hints 
for adoption—By BETTER PROFITS. 


Sooner or later, in confusion and 
chaos, no matter what the pressure 
may be, we find one man and an- 
other, one firm here and another 
there doing the usual in an unusual 
way. Such brave souls never say 
that matters are in such a mess 
they can not do constructive mer- 
chandising. They do not offer the 
alibi they are so occupied with 
manufacturing difficulties and 
those of raw material supply that 
they have no time to devote to their 
selling. Instead, they feel about 
sales work as they felt all the time, 
they believe in it, they practice 
what they preach. Faced with the 
elimination of a type of food pre- 
serving that is outmoded by war, 
such individuals seek other prod- 
ucts to preserve, they look into the 
field and seek something that will 
prove to be an improvement over 
like items being offered the con- 
sumer. 


NEW AND DIFFERENT 


A year ago we knew chop suey 
products in tin were out for the du- 
ration, we idly wondered what the 
manufacturers would do besides 
seeking war orders, if anything, 
and then most of us forgot the 
mental query as other matters 
pressed on our attention. Recently 
over the territory a new vegetable 
juice has been delivered. Type 
matter on the label points out that 
it’s new and different. Certainly a 
vegetable juice using as a principal 
ingredient, the juice from a se- 
lected variety of yellow tomatoes 
is new, and topping touch, when 
the juice of fresh lemons is added 
to the blend you do have something 
that is new and different. 


WELL LABELLED 


The producers have not stopped 
there however, they have pioneered 
while adopting a label that for war 
time or anytime is of the sort can- 
ners ought to strive for. Frankly, 
it’s a distinctive label on a differ- 
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ent, flavorous product. The pre- 
dominant color is a restful green, 
the yellows of the faithfully repro- 
duced vegetables and the reds as 
well as a white spot once in a while 
all combine to make a finished label 
that cries out to be taken home. The 
can has only a principal vignette 
but the whole label acts as one, 
once it has been identified and the 
product used in a home, it will be 
recognized again and again by 
those who prefer the distinctive 
flavor of the product. 

Wonder of wonders, too, the can- 
ners concerned have not been con- 
tent with creating precedent as 
they have done in the color layout, 
and the blend but they have also 
called the finished product by a 
coined name that will forever 
clinch the memory of it in the con- 
sciousness of the first users. This 
they have set in white reverse plate 
in such a manner that it appeals at 
once to the observer. One wonders 
why a brief statement of principal 
vitamins was not given but so 
much has been done on a new label 
for a new product that the omis- 
sion may be forgiven. Still, later 
issues may well contain such infor- 
mation. Composed as it is so prin- 
cipally of juices from yellow vege- 
tables many would be even more 
pleased with it if they were con- 
veniently told just what they might 
expect from it in the way of vita- 
mins for which their system has a 
need. 

An important particular has not 
been neglected, the admonition is 
given that the product should be 
shaken and chilled before using. It 
is priced so as to retail at about 
eighteen cents for a pint two 
ounces. Many will say it is reason- 
ably priced in the retail store to 
give so much for so little. 

Here you have a concrete illus- 
tration of business as usual when 
all about is disrupted, when fainter 
hearts would have given up the idea 
of selling something constructive 


and drifted with the tide of pres- 
sure to put all into war production 
or cease canning altogether. Just 
so, canners in 1943 will find ways 
to pack new products, they will 
learn to have better labels created 
for their products, taken all in all, 
Yankee ingenuity among canners 
has not died with Pearl Harbor. It 
may have been quite dormant lately 
but it will revive at the first signs 
of possible consumer interest. Or 
added profits when such are needed 
more than at present. 


IMPROVE LABELS 


The fact that the government has 
very largely taken over the mer- 
chandising of four principal lines 
of canned vegetables only indicates 
they may do likewise with many 
more lines. Even if this happens, 
experimental packs can be and 
should be made. Label men and 
lithographers still travel and serv- 
ice accounts. One can do big things 
in improving labels and creating 
new products if they only try. 


SALES TALK 


In everything I have written 
commending the label on this new 
blended juice of vegetables and a 
citrus fruit, nothing should be 
taken as detracting at all from the 
splendid label on an older blend of 
vegetable juices and already well 
established. The canner originat- 
ing this followed very good lines in 
depicting on the label the vege- 
tables on which the blend was 
based. It equals in attractiveness 
anything that has been produced 
to date and a major effort will be 
required to beat it a great deal. On 
the label for the 46 oz. can of this 
juice space is allowed to set forth 
the information I wondered why 
the packer just marketing a blend 
of juice did not include. Just read 
it with me: 

“A refreshing and nourishing 
combination of vegetable juices 
made by extracting the juices and 
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Yellows Resistant Cabbage Seed 


ESTS show a marked difference 

in degree of resistance to yel- 
lowsas well as in uniformity, yield 
and texture. N. K. & Co. stocks 
are bred and selected to obtain 
the best performance in yield and 
disease resistance. Cover your 


needs NOW for— 


Improved Globe 

Marion Market 

Wisconsin All Seasons 
Wisconsin Ballhead 
Wisconsin Hollander No. 8 


Improved Globe—the Yellows Resistant Glory of Enkhuizen Type 


Specialists also in N o x 4 hy ru p 7 K 1 n gy & Co. Ask For Spot 


Peas, Beans, Sweet Pri a 
Corn (Hybrids and Seed Growers and Merchants Since 1884 an 


Open Pollinated) Minneapolis, Minn. oes 


QUALITY e PRICE e SERVICE ¢ DEPENDABILITY 


WASH before you DRY 


The HEX-RO CLEANER and 


the ROD WASHER or 


the ‘‘SS’’ CLEANER & WASHER 


will enable you to be sure that your 


vegetables are clean, without the loss 


54 BUSHEL TOMATO BASKET 


TOMATO FIELD BASKETS 


Scientifically Built To Last Longer 


In these trying times we are doing all possible to take 
care of your basket needs as best we can. Won't you 


help yourselves as well as help us by letting us know THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


now what your 1943 basket requirements will be. 
“The Original Grader House” 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 


of flavor, before dehydration. 


Let us help you solve your cleaning 
problems. 
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solubles from eight kinds of se- 
lected ripe vegetables, (fibre dis- 
carded), (2) blending these juices 
and solubles in proper proportions 
to emphasize delicious natural 
vegetable flavors, (3) accenting 
this flavor blend with delicate 
seasoning.” “V-8 is pasturized 
(not cooked) to conserve the natu- 
ral nutrition of the eight garden 
fresh vegetables and contains Vita- 
mins A, B and C, Calcium and Iron, 
together with other natural ele- 
ments. No water is added.” “V-8 
is ready to serve. It is a ‘food-with- 
out-fat’ of relatively low caloric 
value that tends to maintain alka- 
line reserve.” “Serve V-8 freely to 
children and adults—chilled for 
breakfast juice, between meals, 
lunches or meal-time appetizer. Hot 
for an_ invigorating vegetable 
punch. Use V-8 as the principal 
ingredient in delicious aspics, 
gravies or sauces. Serve Ice Cold 
or piping hot.” 


A GOOD COURSE TO FOLLOW 


Yes, the world does move and we 
must move with it. It is only logi- 
cal that the canners concerned in 
marketing the new Vagamato and 
the older V-8 would have outstand- 
ing labels on their products but 
let’s pattern after them. They saw 
a field hitherto unexploited in 
juices and went to it. They were 
not bound by convention or prece- 
dent but they were sound in think- 
ing there was a need for the prod- 
uct they expected to produce. Such 
analysis preceeding the initial pack 
of any food will prevent later head- 
aches and losses. Give serious study 
to your individual problem, the so- 
lution is there waiting to be found. 
You can find one if you do not allow 
present conditions to becloud your 
thinking. 


When the products you will 
market is decided on, follow pre- 
cedent and name it in some unmis- 
takable way. Your initial distri- 
bution will benefit thereby. For in- 
stance, last summer packers of 
maté, the Brazilian tea or substi- 
tute for tea covered some retail and 
jobbing trade in the interests of 
widespread distribution of the 
product. It was not too attractively 
packaged, the name was not 
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dressed up at all. In markets with 
which I am familiar results were 
only ordinary or less. Now General 
Foods have combined orange pekoe, 
pekoe and cut tea with maté, called 
it TEEM, put it up in a hundred 
tea ball carton, reasonably priced 
and you should see them go to town. 

Present shortage of containers, 
government demands and restric- 
tions tend to slow up initiative and 
the development of new products 
but canners should not allow these 
conditions to prevent their ad- 
vancement along new manufactur- 
ing lines. The packers of frozen 
foods, the dehydraters are all ready 
now with products to be offered a 
war weary, appetite jaded people 
when the last gun is fired. Canners 
must keep up with these develop- 
ments in competitive fields if 
they are to continue to keep 
in the forefront of things in 
the future as they have in the 
past. Your sales and _ profits 
in the past. Your sales and profits 
in peace time will increase only as 
you do this. Even as the distribu- 
tors of Vegamato and V-8 have 
done! 


ANENT ORIGIN OF SWEET CORN 
(Continued from page 16) 


Surely in the half century interven- 
ing between this time and Sulli- 
van’s Expedition at least a few 
named sorts would have been in- 
troduced, for as Sturtevant states, 
“many varieties are always an evi- 
dence of antiquity of culture.” In 
the Transactions of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, we find 
the first premium for sweet corn 
appear in 18438, though the society 
gave a great deal of attention to 
maize. 

The earliest reference to sweet 
corn that we have so far located is 
found in the Travel Letters of Tim- 
othy Dwight written in 1821, 
“Maize of the kind called sweet 
corn is the most delicious vegetable 
of any known in this country” 
(New Haven, Conn.). 

Tapley™ cites a reference of 
Bordley dated 1801 which would 
antedate the Dwight record. How- 
ever, the Bordley reference we 
find is 1823 in the New England 


Farmer, dated June 14 of that year. 
Apparently Tapley’s citation is a 
typographical error. The _ fact 
should be noted that these early 
references cluster around the ’20’s 
of the Nineteenth Century: 
Dwight’s statement, 1821; New 
England Farmer, 1822; Thorburn 
first listed sugar corn, 1828. 

Certain authorities credit pre- 
Columbian sweet corn to both the 
United States and Mexico. On 
three different trips to Mexico, we 
visited a number of public markets 
in primitive districts, but did not 
find sweet corn in any of them. On 
one of these trips we visted the 
Maize Exposition held in the Dis- 
trict Federal. Here we found ex- 
cellent displays of maize from 
numerous states of the Republic, 
but we were unable to locate a 
single ear of sweet corn. We would 
not want to go on record as saying 
that sweet corn does not exist in 
Mexico, but it is certainly not an 
important food plant there. Maize, 
in some form, is their principal ar- 
ticle of diet. In view of this fact, 
we would hardly expect it to be so 
conspicuously absent, if some of 
our cultivated varieties originated 
there, as has been suggested. 

Dr. Richard E. Schultes of the 
Harvard Botanical Museum, who 
is temporarily stationed at the In- 
stituto Botanico, Universidad Na- 
cional, Colombia, informs us that 
sweet corn does not occur in that 
country, except in a few instances 
where the seed has been intro- 
duced. He also advises that the 
amylaceous type of field corn pre- 
dominates. So far as we have been 
able to learn, no sweet corn muta- 
tions from this type are on record. 


The early history of sweet corn 
in the United States is beclouded 
and involves a considerable ele- 
ment of speculation. In attempting 
to piece together the scattered frag- 
ments, we get this picture of the 
history of sweet corn. It is a muta- 
tion of field corn of post-Columbian 
origin. Mutations which met with 
favor among the settlers appeared 
in the New England states early 
in the Nineteenth Century. 


3Tapley, W. T., W. D. Enzie, and G. P. Van 
Eseltine, Sweet corn. Albany, J. B. Lyon Com- 
pany, 1934. (N. Y. Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva. The 
vegetables of New York, v. 1, pt. III). 
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and 98 Tomato Baskets 


Maintenance of Low Stronger and better than ever 
before to give extralongservice. 
Insurance Costs Three modern factories make 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY immediate shipment possible. 
, JERSEY PACKAGE CO. 
Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated BANK STREET, BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY 


Chicago, Illinois 
FACTORIES; BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 


e@ In addition to saving steam, increasing peeling efficiency and step- 

ing up the quality of the pack fully one grade, the new Langsenkamp 
Hot Water Sealder affords these and other specific advantages: 
(1) Conveyor can be lifted out of tank with hoist, as illustrated, when 
scalder is not in operation, lifting tomatoes out of water when peelin 
belt is down, and also making tank accessible for easy cleaning. (2) Gri 
fastened to end of conveyor with hinges retains tomatoes on conveyor 
when lifted. (3) No dead water space—less water required. (4) Con- 
veyor belt of greater capacity. (5) Sensitive temperature control oper- 
ates on one degree of fluctuation. 


F.H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


**Efficiency in the Canning Plant’’ 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


NEW HOT WATER SCALDER 


If you require a new 
sealder get complete 
information now. Bul- 
letin on request. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 
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Specialized Service 

Prevention of Fires 
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: 

¥ 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, 1936 revised up-to-date. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, 
360 pages of proved pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, 
cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS 
everything ‘‘Canable’’. 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


“I would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy If | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


All the newest times and temperatures . . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products . . . temperatures and RIGHT procedure 
Fruits * Vegetables Meats Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods... 


Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
Juices Butters Dry Packs (soaked) of food preservation. 

¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 

tail, with full instructions from the growing For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
through to the warehouse. . . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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CANNED 


FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Read the Important Article Referred to, as 
This Week’s Salient Feature—Some 
Interesting Happenings. 


RATIONING—We are going to cut 
this Review short to gain space to 
reproduce a Government directive, 
printed elsewhere, entitled ““Whole- 
salers urged to stock retailers for 
rationing.” You will find this not 
only interesting but highly import- 
ant. Some while ago the canners 
were urged to release the final 30 
per cent of their holdings, (original 
release date April 1st) and it is 
presumed the wholesalers have 
taken in the goods. Now the object 
is to get these stocks, or a goodly 
proportion of them, into the retail 
establishments for the time when 
the public will swoop down on them 
after a full week’s fasting. 


For the first time in history can- 
ned foods will be withdrawn from 
the public—a full week—from Feb- 
ruary 20th to 27th, to allow the re- 
tailers to get in stocks, and be 
ready for the point-rationing which 
will open Monday March Ist. You 
are interested, and so you will 
read this article, just out of Wash- 
ington. 


The war-time job we volunteered 
to do, i.e., keep the canning indus- 
try informed up to the minute on 
all war matters affecting it, plus a 
paper shortage, or at least the need 
for conservation, might have been 
expected to result in a tiresome, 
repetituous weekly story; but, as 
you well know, that has not been 
the result at all. The situations 
have changed so rapidly, and the 
immensity of this war-time-food 
jcb, have kept us all on our toes. 
Daily it seems to loom larger, and 
no man in this great Commissary 
Department, as is every grower 
and every canner, every dryer and 
every freezer—the producers of the 
“grub” we must have, to keep our 
fighting boys well fed, could pos- 
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sibly fail to realize the importance 
of keeping well informed, and on 
his toes. If we help you in that we 
feel we are doing our share, and 
we can leave the “pleasure” read- 
ing, the miscellaneous chat and 
chatter, for others to fill their 
pages with. 


Meantime market activities in 
canned foods, and other products, 
have taken on a measure of quiet- 
ness or formality, but of confident 
assurance to all in the market, that 
robs the usual “review” of its high- 
lights. With a demand several 
times the size of the amounts you 
can possibly produce there is noth- 
ing to worry about in “marketing.” 
Add to that fixed prices, and you 
can rest easy in that market con- 
sideration. 


Realization of this ought to 
make you appreciate the hard job 
our splendid Correspondents in all 
the leading canned foods markets 
are doing, in unearthing all that is 
passingly interesting. And you do, 
we know. 


HAPPENINGS—The week has not 
been without its excitements: can- 
ned fish and canned meats frozen; 
canned oyster prices advanced to 
cover the increased costs of larger 
cans and more oyster-meat in each 
can; Congress’s action in threaten- 
ing to throw a monkey-wrench into 
Secretary Wickard’s efforts to get 
out record acreages of food crops; 
and a lot of splendid work towards 
getting enough labor for farms and 
food plants. Here is an official re- 
lease: 


PLAN CANNING HARVEST LABOR 
RECRUITMENT. (February 9.) The 
Department of Agriculture announced 
today that a labor recruitment program 
will be started immediately in all major 
counties producing perishable fruits and 
vegetables for canning to help assure 
farmers at planting time that labor will 
be available at harvest time for harvest- 
ing and processing their crops. The pro- 
gram was developed in cooperation with 
the War Manpower Commission and the 
Office. of Civilian Defense. County ag- 


ricultural agents of the Extension Serv- 
ice in cooperation with the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, the Office of Civilian 
Defense and local operators of canning 
plants will immediately launch a cam- 
paign to pledge available labor in can- 
ning crop areas to help with necessary 
production and processing work. The 
situation is deemed so urgent that it will 
be necessary to call on local civic clubs, 
business, church, and school groups in 
addition to all available labor on farms 
to pledge themselves to help get in the 
crops and get them processed. (1502-43) 


And another, just in: 


BULK KRAUT AVAILABLE TO 
CONSUMERS; SUPPLY LARGE. 
(February 10.) Relatively large sup- 
plies of sauerkraut are available to con- 
sumers this year, but in bulk form, the 
old-fashioned kraut barrel, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported today. More 
than 159,000 tons of cabbage were made 
into kraut in 1942, compared with an 
average of 152,000 tons during the period 
1931-40. Of this amount, however, 
about 44,000 tons went into canned kraut 
for the Armed Forces. Civilian supplies 
this year are in bulk because the can- 
ning of kraut was limited to the quanti- 
ties required by the Armed Forces, but 
the Department’s Food Distribution en- 
couraged the packing of civilian supplies 
in wooden containers. (1560-43) 


The need for larger acreages and 
packs than even last year’s record, 
is all too apparent to any student 
ef this war-food problem. We ex- 
pect to see a gradual fading out of 
the lamenters: that casual labor 
cannot do the farm work, nor that 
in the cannery either. The good 
old American spirit is to buckle 
cown and do the impossible. That’s 
our dish, isn’t it? And it may take 
more effort to get out those crops, 
if not the packs, unless good old 
Dame Nature makes an exception, 
and does not run true to form. By 
which we mean we have had two or 
three years of good yields as a 
whole, some sections of course ob- 
jecting, and we would seem to be 
scheduled for a poor year in 1943. 
If that threatens, the growers will 
be called on to do the impossible, 
just as the processors are. And 
they will! Depend on them! 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Retail Stocking-Up Period on Canned Foods 

—Rumors of Released Stocks—Looking to 

Oysters—Cuban Lobster Canning Halted— 

Grapefruit Juice Action Awaited—Coast 
Fruits Arriving. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Feb. 18, 1943 


THE SITUATION—With the freeze 
on retail sales of canned foods 
scheduled to become effective .at 
midnight February 20th, and the 
retailer stocking-up period during 
the coming week, distributors are 
more concerned with getting their 
houses in order under point ration- 
ing than in a fruitless quest for ad- 
ditional supplies of canned foods. 
Aside from continued trading in 
grapefruit juice, and a little search- 
ing for vegetables, the market was 
at a standstill locally during the 
week 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors will 
adjust their buying operations to 
changed conditions which consumer 
reaction to point rationing will de- 
velop, but broadly speaking, any- 
thing in the nature of staple can- 
ned food will continue in demand 
right into the 1943 packing season. 
The trade is much intrigued in 
rumors of odd lots of vegetables 
coming to light in the mid-west and 
at up-State points, and are looking 
for similar developments as pack- 
ers in the Tri-State clean out their 
warehouses. 


TOMATOES—There were no offer- 
ings out of Florida this week, and 
the market is nominal. The trade 
is interested in reports that Ohio 
and Indiana canners have recently 
made some sales into midwestern 
markets, and are looking over the 
situation in Maryland and Dela- 
ware, where they believe some 
small unsold stocks may still be 
held by canners who may release 
these goods before starting their 
1943 operations. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Rumors of 
offerings of Florida extra standard 
cut beans at $1.45, cannery, evoked 
nothing beyond lifted eyebrows in 
the local market this week. Job- 
bers want stocks, but they want 
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them at prices at which they may 
be resold under ceilings . . . The 
trade is interested in reports that 
western jobbers have recently been 
able to take in some additional 
stocks of peas and beets from first 
hands, but these offerings have not 
reached this far .. . Jobbers are 
seeking supplies of corn, but a can- 
vass of packers does not reveal any 
cfferings. 


OYSTERS—Canners are operating 
on the new pack, but are withhold- 
ing action pricewise until OPA 
clarifies their price situation. It 
is reported in trade circles here 
that a price of from $3.09 to $3.25 
is looked for on the new 714 ounce 
net contents tin, f. o. b. canneries 
Jobbers are seeking to place s. a. p. 
orders. 


LOBSTER CUT OFF—Reports from 
Havana this week are to the effect 
that the Cuban government has 
halted the canning of lobster until 
further notice. Cuban lobster re- 
cently has been meeting with a 
good sale in the East and in many 
southern markets. 


CITRUS—While many distributors 
are somewhat dubious over con- 
sumer demand for canned grape- 
fruit juice under the point ration- 
ing set-up, general expectation of 
favorable OPA action on a plea by 
Florida and Texas canners for an 
upward revision in ceiling prices 
has stimulated demand. Currently, 
Texas packers are selling unsweet- 
ened 2s at $1.0714, with 404s at 
$2.45, while Florida packers quote 
at their ceilings of $1.1214 and 
$2.55 for the comparable size 
range, all f. o. b. canneries. Jobbers 
are taking in stocks of canned juice 
under the provisions of a Food Dis- 
tribution Order which requires that 
this merchandise be withheld from 
distribution until April 1, to facili- 
tate the marketing of the fresh 
grapefruit crop during the peak 
shipping season. 


OTHER FRUITS—While California 
canned fruits are arriving at dis- 
tributors’ warehouses in good vol- 
ume against previous contracts, 
new business has remained at a 
standstill due to the fact that can- 
ners are not making additional 
offerings at this time. It is expected 


in some quarters, however, that 
Coast packers may shortly offer out 
some of the indicated carryover 
holdings of peaches still in canners 
warehouses. It is also expected 
that some offerings of fruit cock- 
tail may develop in the near future 
. . . News from the Pacific North- 
west was lacking during the week, 
with canners quite generally com- 
pletely withdrawn from the market 
on fruits. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Housewives Set Good Example—Consid 

Rationing As It Is Imposed in Sweden, For 

Instance—Routine Trading Only——-Spinach 

Delayed in the Ozarks—The Octopus and 
The Resident Sales Agent. 


By “Illinois” 


Chicago, Feb. 18, 1943. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY — The 
housewives of this country are do- 
ing a good job. Never before have 
they been called upon to do such 
important work. To them falls the 
responsibility of saving on every 
commodity in use in the home—not 
the least of which are home appli- 
ances. These they know must last. 
Many other products are included 
in the conservation job. Are you 
doing as much in your office? Are 
you doing as much in your cannery 
and in your other activities? If 
not, then you are not—ALL OUT 
FOR VICTORY! 

MARKET CHAT AND CHATTER—In- 
terest centers 100 per cent in the 
point rationing program that will 
begin March Ist. Those who have 
made a study of the situation, 
maintain: 

1. The consumer will be more 
careful in quality than ever before, 
especially on those foods where she 
will have to pay with points. Also 
nutrition values will be considered 
more than in the past and balanced 
meals will play an important part. 

2. Rationed foods, not including 
meats, represent about 25 per cent 
of grocery sales. Just how this 
percentage will be affected by point 
rationing, is hard to say but every- 
one feels that non-rationed foods 
will materially increase in demand. 

3. The sale of canned and bot- 
tled fruits and fruit juices will de- 
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cline in public favor, if the con- 
sumer is able to purchase fresh 
oranges, fresh grapefruit, apples, 
ete., ete., which do not require 
points. 


The spirit of the Chicago jobbing 
trade in handling the many prob- 
lems connected with food rationing, 
was ably demonstrated by the 
President of a large wholesale gro- 
cery firm, who in a recent address 
had the following to say, in part: 


“Our rationing plan is compara- 
tively simple. For example, in 
Sweden there are 25 ration books 
for each person. I am told of a 
woman with a family of 14 to care 
for, having to take 350 ration 


books with her when she has to do 


her shopping. Under our proposed 
rationing, consumers can purchase 
onywhere they want to. They have 
freedom of brand choice and the 
dealer will be free to buy wherever 
he wishes. The point system will 
be worked out here, so that the in- 
dividual can get sufficient nutrition 
and a balanced diet. It is up to the 
e«rocery man to see that he does get 


these things. For instance, it is up 
to him to explain to her that a can 
of Peas which might only take two 
points, affords many calories as 
well as other healthful and neces- 
sary chemical ingredients while an- 
other item might well take eight 
points and give her far less food 
value. 

“The point rationing system is 
almost upon us. Let me say quickly 
that I do not look at this with any 
fear nor do I look with fear upon 
anything that even minutely con- 
tributes to help beat the Axis. We 
are fortunate in the fact that ra- 
tioning has been tested in England 
and any bugs in it have been taken 
out. We can start in this country 
with the advantage of the experi- 
ence and background of the Eng- 
lish rationing officials. I have un- 
limited confidence in the future of 
the food business. I feél that the 
Government is being of great help 
to us in these troublesome days 
when there is only one goal in the 
Nation—that of winning the war 
and winning the Peace that will 
follow it. I feel that although Mr. 


Leon Henderson has not been a per- 
fectionist, he has on the whole, 
done an excellent job in preventing 


_ run-away inflation and that the 


great attention that is being given 
to food, is going to help everyone 
connected with the food industry 
in the long run. In defense of our 
government, rationing had to be 
announced in advance so as to ed- 
ucate the administrative personnel 
in each town and hamlet in the 
technique of distributing the ration 
books. The new chief of the OPA, 
Mr. Prentiss M. Brown, is a sea- 
soned, clear thinking gentleman, 
whom I am sure from reports al- 
ready reaching us, is going to be 
fair in his interpretation of what 
is needed by American business, to 
carry on with the least disturbance 
possible. In closing, I wish to 
quote from our President in his ad- 
dress of December 8, 1941—‘With 
confidence in our Armed Forces, 
with the unbounding determination 
of our people, we will gain the in- 
evitable triumph—so help us God’:’” 

GENERAL MARKET—Routine trad- 
ing in a very limited way, charac- 
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terizes the market. Offerings are 
small and prices governed entirely 
by ceiling regulations. 

PEAS, CORN, TOMATOES—Interest 
in these three major vegetable 
items, centers in reports from the 
principal producing districts as to 
progress in acreage contracted. 
There are few if any Spots or 1942 
packing. 

GREEN BEANS—$80.00 a ton for 
Green Beans that will be paid pro- 
ducers in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Texas, will stimulate produc- 
tion in those three States, reports 
from the fields say. Canners are 
backward in quoting spring pack 
and everyone seems intent to wait 
until the goods are actually in the 
tin. 

SPINACH — An unusually cold 
January, followed by the first two 
weeks of February with equally 
cold weather, has further delayed 
spinach developments in the Oz- 
arks. Rumor had it last week that 
one sale was made on No. 2 tin Ar- 
kansas Spinach of $1.05 factory, 


with No. 215 tin commanding 
$1.35 
California reports decreased 


Spinach acreage of about 15 per 
cent compared with 1942. 


FRUITS—Local distributors have 
been insistent that canners holding 
30 per cent of their orders under 
the original M-237, ship same prior 
to the end of the month and all be- 
cause the distributor greatly pre- 
fers a point free inventory. 


Some concern was voiced a few 
days ago, when a number of Texas 
grapefruit juice canners reported 
their inability to fill civilian orders. 
The crop did not come up to ex- 
pectations and the Government in- 
sisted upon their full 58 per cent 
of the pack. 


THE GREAT INTERSTATE GROCERY 
CHAIN “OCTOPUS”—(see this col- 
umn last week) ‘They have con- 
ducted a determined campaign to 
belittle all other products but their 
own. When they were able to buy 
local brands they invariably shoved 
them off the market by using them 
as leaders and then causing con- 
cern among independents by their 
slaughtering price methods. 


“Thousands of chain store em- 
ployees will testify to these prac- 
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tices as made necessary in order to 
make their inventories balance. 
They could not show the profits ap- 
parently demanded by their supe- 
riors and the only way to keep their 
jobs as profit producers was to take 
advantage of patrons in the way of 
short weights and overcharges, etc. 


“It has been a diabolical scheme 
that large corporations dealing in 
goods are forced to resort to such 
methods to make illegitimate prof- 
its. This gravity is accentuated by 
the fact that chains have invariably 
boasted of their ability to sell for 
less. It should be a sordid story 
when these trials are held and the 
evidence of their many sharp prac- 
tices are brought to public light.” 


It is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment will continue their prosecu- 
tion in Texas, of the Great Inter- 
state Grocery Chain “Octopus.” 


THE RESIDENT SALES AGENT— 
(formerly the Food Broker) (see 
previous issues) —Did you read the 
statement by President H. Wayne 
Clarke of the National Food Bro- 
kers Association, entitled—‘“This is 
the Time to Strive for a Single 
Goal?” If not, be sure and read it. 
There is a tremendous task to be 
accomplished and it is refreshing 
to know that each and every mem- 
ber of the National Food Brokers 
Association, has his shoulder to the 
wheel, ready and willing to give his 
all. 

Compare this spirit of coopera- 
tion with the friction that has pre- 
vailed in other branches and one 
can look with confidence and 
greater respect than in the past, to 
the Resident Sales Agents, over 
1000 strong that comprise the 
membership of the Association 
which Clarke heads. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Critical Labor Situation—Acreage and Pro- 
duction Likely to be Smaller—Liquid Apple, 
A New One!—Strong Demand for Dry Beans 
—A _ Little Asparagus Released—Sardine 
Canning Ends in North, March Ist in South 
—Seeking Pineapple—This Market Bare 
—Mexico Packing Some. 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, Feb. 18, 1943. 


LABOR—The labor situation re- 
mains the most critical one as far 


as the feod industry is concerned. 
California crop experts continue to 
warn Washington that this State 
cannot be expected to repeat last 
year’s bumper output. Since agri- 
culture has been named an essen- 
tial industry there has been some 
improvement and several thousand 
men have quit industrial jobs to go 
back to food production, but the 
number is still far too few. Farm 
work is still far behind schedule 
and acreage in many lines is being 
reduced, instead of enlarged. De- 
ciduous fruit trees are already in 
bloom and pruning is less than half 
completed. Canners are making 
every effort to retain employees 
and a group of thirty-four in 
Northern and Central California 
has been making use of advertise- 
ments in the daily press advising 
workers that they will not improve 
their selective service situation by 
changing from cannery work to an- 
other job. 


In connection with the labor 
shortage it is quite evident that too 
much emphasis is placed on the 
possibilities of securing volunteer 
labor from the large cities. It is 
true that city labor can be used in 
the harvesting of some crops and in 
canneries and other processing 
plants, but it is quite another story 
when it comes to planting and cul- 
tivating crops or caring for live- 
stocks. Our history is filled with 
stories of country boys making 
good in the big cities, but one rare- 
ly ever hears of a city boy making 
good in the country. Farming is 
not the simple thing that too many 
picture, but is a highly specialized 
industry that calls for both brains 
and brawn. Can it be that farm and 
ranch people are just naturally 
superior to city people? 


LIQUID APPLE—The trend toward 
food in liquid form has not been 
halted by the war, despite em- 
phasis on concentrates, dehydra- 
tion, and the like. Among the latest 
developments along this line has 
been apple juice, or “liquid apple,” 
now being featured quite exten- 
sively by S. & W. Fine Foods, Inc., 
San Francisco. This was first 
brought out two years ago in tin, 
but is now appearing in glass. Em- 
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phasis is being placed by the manu- 
facturers on the fact that this is 
not a cider, but the whole apple, 
with the elimination only of fiber 
waste. The juice is deaerated and 
flash pasteurized. The original pack 
was made in No. 211 cyl. and No. 
3 cyl. tins, but these have been sup- 
planted by 12-ounce and 32-ounce 
bottles for the duration of the war. 


DRY BEANS—California dry beans 
continue in brisk demand, but trad- 
ing has been held down by small 
offerings of top qualities. Prices of 
principal varieties are at ceiling 
levels. Distributors in the large 
consuming areas report that they 
have but light stocks on hand and 


are making every effort to make. 


purchases. The weighted average 
price of the eleven principal varie- 
ties grown in California remains 
at $6.51 per hundred pounds f. o. b. 
country shipping points, as com- 
pared with $6.38 a year ago and 
$3.38 at a corresponding date in 
1941. Of course, the canner is no 
longer a purchaser of dry beans in 
quantities, but is still interested in 
the industry, especially since the 
Government is urging the planting 
of increased acreages and often 
these increases are at the expense 
of other items in which the canner 
is directly interested. 


ASPARAGUS — The California 
Packing Corporation recently made 
an additional offering of a few 
items in asparagus for shipment 
after March. These included Picnic 
Karly Garden Tips, $1.92; Picnic 
“arly Garden Salad Points, 
2.2214; Picnic Mary Washington 
\ll Green Tips, $2.30, and No. 2 
Yall Mary Washington All Green, 
53.35. Fresh asparagus is making 
1n appearance on the market, but 
will be April before new pack is 
‘vailable. Last year 48,460 acres 
vere devoted to asparagus for can- 


ning in California, against 39,550 
acres in 1941. 


SARDINES—The packing of sar- 
dines in the Monterey and San 
Francisco districts has come to an 
end, but the season in southern 
California is open until March 1. 
The output to February 4 for the 
entire State has been 3,459,000 
cases, or well below that of a year 
earlier. Fair weather has followed 
the heavy storms of January and 
heavy catches have been made of 
late. The California Sardine Prod- 
ucts Institute has complained to 
Congress that the armed forces 
which have taken many purse 
seiners for military use, now have 
given them to the salmon industry 
instead of returning them. The 
sardine pack promises to be some- 
what short of 4,000,000 cases, or 
well below that of last year. There 
may be none available for civilian 
trads, after meeting the needs of 
the Army, Navy and Lend-Lease, 
all canned fish now being frozen, 
as you know. 


PINEAPPLE—More inquiries are 
being had for canned pineapple 
than for almost any other fruit, 
probably due to the fact that this 
fruit is packed the year around, 
although the winter pack is a light 
one. This market is practically 
bare, with shipments on an allot- 
ment basis, but buyers are always 
hopeful that some unsold lots will 
crop up. Pineapple canners are tak- 
ing a long view of production and 
cne firm has had representatives in 
Mexico and Puerto Rico looking in- 
to latent possibilities. Small packs 
have already been made of fruit 
grown in Mexico. The old question 
of quality is being raised by some, 
but it will be remembered that this 
same question was argued pro and 
con when pineapple culture was 
launched in the Philippines. When 
canning got under way it was 


proved many times that even ex- 
perts were unable to distinguish 
between Hawaiian and Philippine 
pack. 

GREEN BEANS—The offerings of 
string beans from Texas, which 
livened the market here for a time, 
seem to have been absorbed. This 
item is about as scarce as any here. 
Early beans in southern California 
were blasted by frost. 


WHOLESALERS URGED TO STOCK 
RETAILERS FOR RATIONING 
(Continued from page 12) 


he is not entitled to such a certificate 
after April unless the difference is more 
than 10 per cent of his maximum allow- 
able inventory. 

In succeeding ration periods, the vol- 
ume of orders received by the wholesaler 
will determine, from month to month, the 
amount of inventory to which he will be 
entitled. As a result, wholesalers will 
not find it necessary to keep as large in- 
ventories as they did before point ration- 
ing. Operation of the formula keeps in- 
ventory in balance with sales demand. 

If the wholesaler’s point inventory 
(actual physical inventory in terms of 
points plus points on hand) is greater 
than his maximum allowable inventory, 
the wholesaler cannot purchase any mer- 
chandise until the former is brought be- 
lew his maximum allowable inventory. 
Even then he can purchase only to the 
amount of points needed to bring his 
point inventory up to his maximum al- 
lowable inventory, regardless of the 
number of points he may have in his ra- 
tion bank account. 

If the wholesaler’s point inventory is 
less than his maximum allowable inven- 
tory, he may use a sufficient number of 
his points in his bank account to bring 
his point inventory up to his maximum 
allowable inventory. In case a whole- 
saler has insufficient points to be able to 
do this, then he may request OPA in 
Washington to send him a certificate for 
the difference between his point inventory 
and his established maximum allowable 
inventory, provided the difference ex- 
ceeds 10 per cent of his maximum allow- 
able inventory. 

All wholesalers of processed foods, as 
they have been previously notified, must 
have ration bank accounts. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


Unrwew Comoran Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 
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For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


CROWN CAN APPOINTMENTS 


F. Howard Braithwaite has _ been 
elected Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
of the Crown Can Company according to 
an announcement made by the Company’s 
President, Richard P. Swartz. Mr. 
Braithwaite joined the Crown organiza- 
tion in 1936 as Divisional Sales Manager 
for the parent company, Crown Cork & 
Seal Co., of Baltimore. In 1939 he was 
placed in charge of Crown Can Com- 
pany’s New York Sales Office and last 
year elevated to the position of Vice- 
President in Charge of General Line 
Sales. His latest promotion makes him 
responsible for all company sales. A 
native of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
Mr. Braithwaite was successively buyer 
for the Bridgeport Brass Company, 
Sales Representative for the Wellington 
Kincaid Company of Bridgeport and 
Sales Manager of the Rubber Division 
of Jenkins Bros., Inc., New York City. 
Before coming to Crown, he was a special 
representative of the Ball Brothers Com- 
pany of Muncie, Indiana. 

Mr. S. Carle Cooling continues in his 
capacity as General Sales Manager of 
the Packers Can Division for Crown Can 
Company. 

Following a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Crown Can Company 
early this month, W. I. Gladfelter was 
elected Vice-President in charge of op- 
erations. Mr. Gladfelter has had wide 
experience as a development engineer. 
Much of his early training was gained 
at the Sparrows Point, Maryland, plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company. Later 
he was associated with the Westinghouse 
Electric Manufacturing Company of East 
Pittsburgh in the development of elec- 
trical locomotives. He then joined the 
Crown Cork and Seal Company en- 
gineering staff in Baltimore, Maryland. 
Here he was conspicuously successful in 
cesigning the present modern type bot- 
tling machinery. Later, he was develop- 
ment engineer for Crown’s seamless can, 
the manufacture of which involved many 
innovations in the container industry and 
was transferred to Crown Can Company 
for this important work. 

In 1939 he was promoted to chief en- 
gineer and last year made General Man- 
ager of Production and Engineering. Mr. 
Gladfelter’s new duties include complete 
direction of all company engineering and 
production operations. 


MINSTER CANNERIES SOLD 


L. F. Beckman and L. H. Gast, owners 
of the Beckman & Gast Canning Com- 
pany, St. Henry, Ohio, have bought the 
buildings, machinery and equipment of 
the Minster Canneries, Inc., Minster, 
Ohio. 
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THE CANNER’S WAIL 


The 1943 edition of “The Canner’s 
Wail” published once a year by the In- 
diana Canners Association and the In- 
diana State Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion, devotes its full eight newspaper size 
pages to the growing of tomatoes for war 
food. Reference is made to the high 
prices that growers will receive as an 
incentive to produce, to various cultural 
practices for obtaining larger yields, ar- 
ticles on insect and disease control by the 
different crop specialists and discussions 
on the manpower situation. The issue, 
therefore, contains a lot of useful infor- 
mation that should do much to rally both 
canners end growers to the cause. 


ROBINS ISSUES NEW CATALOG 


This week A. K. Robins & Company, 
Inc., Baltimore, distributed copies of 
their new General Catalog No. 700, illus- 
trating and describing all of the various 
canning machinery and supplies needed in 
the canning plant, which should prove a 
valuable reference to producers of pro- 
cessed foods, including canning, freezing 
or dehydrated products. 


GIELOW BUYS SOUTHERN CANNERY 


J. J. Gielow & Sons, Inc., Detroit Mich- 
igan, has purchased the canning plant 
at Adel, Georgia, which will be operated 
on a year round basis as the Adel Can- 
ning & Pickling Company handling a full 
line of vegetables and pickles. Edward 
L. Davis, who has had wide experience 
in canning fruits and vegetables in the 
Southeastern area, as well as in the op- 
eration of pickling plants, will manage 
operations. 


185 ATTEND DEHYDRATION COURSE 


Dr. W. V. Cruess, professor of fruit 
technology in the University of Califor- 
nia College of Agriculture, reports that 
185 persons enrolled in the recent short 
course on dehydration, with many from 
the canning trade. A series of eight 
lectures was presented, the speakers in 
addition to Dr. Cruess being Dr. G. C. 
Hanna, Prof. E. O. Essig, Dr. E. M. 
Mrak, Dr. Gorden McKinney and Dr. H. 
J. Phaff, of the College of Agriculture; 
W. B. Van Arsdel and A. I. Pitman, of 
the USDA Western Regional Laboratory, 
and P. H. Richert of the Neil MacLean 
Chemical Company. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


Carlton F. Sturdy of American Can 
Company Speaking Service, will address 
two Rotary clubs during the week, one at 
Hoopeston, Illinois, on February 23, and 
another at Louisville, Kentucky, on Feb- 
ruary 25. 


FAULKNER IN FDA JOB 


Harry C. Faulkner, Vice-President of 
George A. Mendes & Company, New York 
City food brokers, has been appointed 
consultant to the Wholesalers and Re- 
tailers Branch of the Food Distribution 
Administration, the USDA has an- 
nounced. 


FREMONT ADDS DEHYDRATION 


The Fremont (Ohio) Kraut Company 
is installing equipment for the dehydra- 
tion of Sauer Kraut. 


VIRGINIA MEETING WELL ATTENDED 


Some 300 canners, supply men and 
brokers were in attendance at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Virginia Canners 
Association at the Roanoke Hotel, Roa- 
noke, Virginia, February 8 and 9, to 
hear Government representatives outline 
its food program for 1948. Government 
speakers to address the meeting included 
Merritt Greene from the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration, Glenn Knaub of 
OPA, Major F. G. Cosmer of the Jersey 
City Quartermaster Depot, and T. M. 
McLaughlin, the Depot’s canned foods 
specialist. 

Resolutions were adopted in opposition 
to grade labeling and for an amendment 
to the Labor Standards Act establishing 
piece work wage rates in the canning in- 
dustry. 

L. D. Johnson of Bedford, was re- 
elected President of the Association; G. 
H. Burkholder, Thaxton, 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent; L. W. Garet, Daleville, 2nd Vice- 
President; and F. W. Brugh, Fincastle, 
re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEW JERSEY CANNERS ELECT 


Oscar Hunt, Edgar F. Hurff Company, 
Swedesboro, was elected President of the 
New Jersey Canners Association at a 
meeting recently held. E. W. Montwell, 
Campbell Soup Company, was elected 
Vice-President, and Newlin B. Watson, 
R. S. Watson & Son, Greenwich, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


CONSIDERING DEHYDRATION 


The Lewiston-Clarkston Cooperative 
Canning Co., Lewiston, Ida., has asked 
the Farm Security Administration to in- 
vestigate the advisability of erecting a 
dehydrating plant for fruits and vege- 
tables. A survey of the area’s produc- 
tive capacity is to be made. John W. 
Wilks is president of the canning com- 
pany. 


NEW DEHYDRATORS 


William B. Howard, formerly Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, has organized the 
Clifton Dehydrated Company, Inc., at 
Clifton, New Jersey. Mr. Howard is 
President of the company; with William 
J. Fay, Vice-President; and Charles J. 
Fay, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name, if you like. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED OFFERS: Copper and Aluminum Cooking 
Kettles; Retorts; Can and Bottle Labelers; Glass Lined Tanks; 
Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. A-1 condition. Quick delivery. We 
buy and sell from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York City. 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 Ibs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Semi-automatic Hand Filler for No. 10 
cans; Diepel motor-driven Pork Cuber; 1 Wood Frame and 2 
Iron Frame Monitor Pea and Green Lima Bean Graders; old 
type Buffalo Kraut Cutter; Sprague 15 ft. Blancher; 3 Huntley 
15 ft. Blanchers; 2 Sal-Wood Density Regulators. Gerber 
Products Co., Fremont, Mich. 


Converting to Bottles? Rebuilt World and Liquid semi and 
full Automatic Labelers, Ermold 6-wide Multiple Automatic 
Labeler; C. C. & S. and Adriance Crowners; U. S. Elgin and 
Ayars Fillers; several large Bottle Pasteurizers and Washers; 
also large stock other used and rebuilt canners equipment. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 1432 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—12 Viners. Give age, condition, price. Also in- 
terested leasing Viners for a period from June 15 to July 20. 
Curtice Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED— Sterling Vegetable Peelers; M & S Corn Filler, 
Tomato Pulper; Cutter Fruit Washer; Cutter Potato Washer; 
6 Warehouse Trucks 3’ x 6’ platform; Gasoline Factory Lift 
Truck; Are Welder; 2 250-400 gal. capacity Stainless or Glass- 
lined Tanks, preferably with agitator. Gerber Products Co., 
Fremont, Mich. 


WANTED—23 Sterling Potato Peelers or large size Blakeslee 
Peelers or other make, however, want the large size one; 1 Rob- 
ins Rotary Tomato Washer or Hoopeston Rotary Washer or 
similar make; 1 24” Elevator for elevating whole tomatoes ap- 
proximately 8 ft. high similar to Monitor Gooseneck; 1 24” or 
30” Inspection Table 20 to 30 feet long, could be a rubber belt 
Conveyor, LaPorte, Chain or Roller Inspection Table; 1 Lang- 
senkamp Hot Break Tank for Tomatoes or Food Machinery 
Crusher Pre-Heater; 1 Langsenkamp- Model A Juice Extractor 
or Food Machinery Juice Extractor; 11%” or 2” Rotary Pump 
for handling Tomato Juice; 1 Tomato Juice Strainer; 1 12 valve 
Juice Filler for filling No. 2 cans up to 46 oz. or 46 oz. to No. 10; 
Tomato Juice Pre-heating Tanks. S. E. W. Friel, Queenstown, 
Maryland. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Corn Cannery in excellent condition. Located 
in the best farming section of South Central Ohio. High class 
proposition. Only cash sale considered. Adv. 432, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—One line Tomato Cannery located in territory 
with plenty of acreage. Only one other canning plant in County, 
25 miles away. Reason for selling: Retiring. Adv. 434, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FACTORIES 


WANTED—Will buy or lease cannery outright or will lease 


plant when you are not operating. Adv. 438, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—We have a few cars of Wisconsin Early Sweet 


Pea Seed. Fine stock. Bozeman Canning Co., Mount Vernon, 
Wash. 


FOR SALE—Huntley Tomato Washer & Scalder, 150 bu. 
hour; 5 H.P. Upright Steam Engine. Both good condition. 
P. G. Baker & Co., Columbia, Va. 


FOR SALE—1 new Berlin Chapman Hydraulic Elevator com- 
plete—used less than one hour. Adv. 436, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED FOR USER—Retorts, Stainless Steel, Monel, Cop- 
per or Aluminum Kettle and Vacuum Pan; Labeling Machine; 
Filter Press. No dealers. Adv. 2618, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
and lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—Used Bean machinery, Snipper, Blancher, Cutter, 
Filler. E. L. Crowl, Westminster, Md. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Anything to make Wine out of in fruits, berries 
and juices—apple products. Can handle large volume. Also 
want any kind of canned foods, meats, oils, pickles, frozen fish 
and vegetables and empty containers including fruit barrels, 
cans, etc. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent or Plant Manager. 
Years of experience in large vegetable canneries. Technical and 
practical knowledge of low cost production control. Best of 
references, 3-A draft. Adv. 437, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced in Pacific Coast cannery 
management, production superintendent and superintendent. 
Know fruit and vegetable busifiess from field to can, finance, 
sales, building construction, equipment designing production 
coordination and cost analysis. No job too large. Will go any- 
where. Adv. 435, The Canning Trade. 
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PURCHASE TO 
Requirements INSURE 
EARLY DELIVERY 


RIVERSIDE CO., Murfreesboro, WN. C. 


CANNING MACHINERY 
New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


SMILE AWHILE 


0.9.9.9. 


LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO, 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


EAR FOR MUSIC 


“My dear, isn’t that the ‘Sextette from Lucia’ the orchestra 
is playing?” 

“No, I think it’s a selection from ‘Rigoletto. 

“IT am positive it is the ‘Sextette from Lucia. 

Thereupon Mrs. Schmoltz goes to the orchestra stand and 
reads the placard posted in the space where the names of the 
selections played usually are placed. She returned to her 
partner. 

“My dear, we are both wrong. 
Smoking.’ ” 


It’s the ‘Refrain from 


A woman teacher in trying to explain the meaning of the . 
word “slowly,” illustrated it by walking across the floor. 

When she asked the class to tell her how she walked, she 
nearly fainted when a boy at the foot of the class shouted, 
“Bow-legged, ma’am!” 


ARMY LIFE 

“When I was in the army, we studied cootie arithmetic.” 

“Cootie arithmetic? What have cooties to do with arith- 
metic?” 

“Plenty! They added to our troubles, subtracted from our 
pleasures, divided our attention, and oh how they multiplied!” 

“What happened when the burglars broke into your home?” 
asked Mr. Breadwinner of his neighbor. And the neighbor 
replied, “My wife’s relatives yelled, ‘We were here first!’ and 
chased them out.” 


WILLING 
Parent: “Young man, do you really think you should be 
taking my daughter to night clubs and roadhouses all the 
time?” 


Suitor: “Indeed not. Let’s try to reason with her.” 

Judge: “Guilty or not guilty?” 

Prisoner: “Decide for yourself. I’m not here to do your 
work.” 


SAVED 
A man was stranded on a desert island; he was afraid of 
cannibals so be moved very cautiously. As he was climbing 
up a small hill he heard voices: 
“Who in the hell trumped my ace?” 
The man lifted his eyes to heaven and said, “Thank God, there 
are Christians on this island.” 


A SUGGESTION 
Faddy Customer: “I don’t like the looks of that haddock.” 
Fishmonger: “Well, madam, if it’s looks you’re after, why 
don’t you buy a goldfish?” 


BIRTH MARK 
“So he’s your little brother? Funny you are so fair and he 
is so dark.” 
“Yes, but he was born after mother dyed her hair.” 


BIG PROMISES 
Conductor: “How old is your little boy?” 
Fond Mother: “Four.” 
Conductor: “How old are you, my little man?” 
Boy: “Four.” 
Conductor: “Well, I’ll ride him free this time, but when he 
grows up he’ll be either a liar or a giant.” 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co 
A. K. Robins & Co., 


ration, Hoopeston, Ill. 
., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapmen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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WHERE BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chqpmen Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin one ae Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Mad. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


Berlin Chapman fone , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 


Berlin chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


N. Y. 


Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., feléneen, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co.. In 


dianapolis, Ind. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Shapeen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
yder 


Chisholm- Co., Niagara Falls, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Berlin hapeen Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 


N. Y. 


Food Machinery Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., 


c., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Ni Fal 
Food Machinery Co sen, 
F. H. Langsenkamp 


ration, Hoopeston, ni. 
.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., a Pa. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimo 
VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, | Ma. 


Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., 
‘cod Machinery Co: 
A. K. Robins & Co., 


jagara Falls, 


N. Y. 


ration, Hoopeston, III. 
Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, 


ml. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
‘ood 


N. Y. 


Machinery Hoopeston, III. 


F 
A. K. Robins & Co., 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machine: 
Morral Bres., Morral, Ohio. 


c., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin, Wis. 


WN. Y. 


Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machine 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, — 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoo 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


Wis. 


Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Wis. 


he itimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins 4 Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co.. Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Cha - an gem ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation. Hoopeston, Ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N 
Food Machinery Cor 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Th. 
F. H. Langsenkamp apolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman comes ny, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, ml. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


J 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com any, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery ration, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


‘alls, N. Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara F. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Machinery Co’ Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho! Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, mh 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
i Hama chek Machine Co, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

hi Chisholmn-F yder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, tl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, e, 
‘Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor: ration, Hoopeston, ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Co: Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. apene , Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co. ad Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Ve. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, 


Food Machinery ation, ce Tl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


Robins & Con inc. Ma. 
GRADERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Mal 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin y, Berlin, Wis. 


mee ge yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘ood Machinery Hoopeston, 
8 K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 
SNIPPERS. 


Citsheten Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ration, Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & ., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Compa: any, Berlin, be 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, : A 
Food Machinery Cor; ration, ath I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co. Ina. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc. ., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, bn 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 

Food Machinery Corporation, ain Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Coogan Se Com any, Berlin, by 


chinery ration, Hoopes: on, Ill. 
A. k. Robins & Co., inc., Baltimore, Md. 
WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Com: Berlin, 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, SA 

Food Machinery Cor ration, I. 

H. Langsenkamp Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin compen y, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Company, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 

Food Corporation, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Cor eniiee, Hoopeston, I. 

F. H. Langsenkamp . Indianapolis, Ind. 

ioe Metal Products Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, tl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 

Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 


Planters Manufacturing , Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning a 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., is York Ci 


Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
National Can Co., Inc., New York-Baltimore. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, a 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltim 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., | W.. ¥. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Chemical Co., Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., anapolis, Ind. 
Robins & Co., Inc., Md. 
SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Fe Bristol, ‘Pa. 
Rogers Bros Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & a. Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn, 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan Co., Wilmington, Del. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 

Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


TIN PLATE. 
FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
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sue Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
ll. 
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DEHYDRATION EQUIPMENT 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


One of the several types of Robins Combination Shaker- 
Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer 


We show herewith illustration of one of several types of the Robins 
Combination Shaker-Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer for use in con- 
nection with dehydrating food products. 

We shall be glad to figure on equipment for dehydration upon re- 
ceipt of information regarding the products to be dehydrated; ton- 
nage per hour or day (state hours per day); what, if any, equipment 
you now have, including the various items of machinery from the 
time the product enters the dehydrating plant until the same pro- 
duct reaches the dehydration period. 


Write for copy of our new catalog. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY. INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Associated Seed Growers, Inc. Main Office: New Haven, Conn. — 


